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For the Companion, 
LIFE IN A SIAMESE PALACE. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 
Who Stole the King’s Gold Spectacles? 


Among the pupils who presented themselves 
at my temple school-room was a young woman 
named Mai Prang, a bright, merry-looking girl 
of about fifteen, or at most, sixteen, years of age, 
dressed in gay colors, and altogether very at- 
tractive in face and manner. 

She was tall and slender in form, had rather a 
dark complexion, with beautiful long, waving, 
jet black hair. This she wore in a heavy knot 
behind, fastened sometimes with jewelled hair- 
pins, but generally witha garland of fresh flowers. 

But the peculiar charms about her were the 
frank smile with which she always greeted me, 
and the half-pouting and half-loving regret with 
which she invariably bade me good-by. 

The first day I taught Mai Prang, it seemed as 
if an electrie'stream went through me, thrilling 
me into the most delightful expectation. She 
wag so eager, so quick, so responsive, so full of 
int@ligent appreciation, that I believed I had 
found the right person I was looking for, who, 
with a little pains and self-sacrifice on my part, 
night really be educated in English so as to help 
me in the work I had undertaken of educating 
the royal children. 

With this secret object in view, and finding | 
that she learned very easily whatever I set her, | 
Ibegan to be deeply interested in her, and de- | 
reed a Whole hour to hei studies every morning 

For a few months she seemed wholly absorbed | 
inher studies. A new life was opening to her. | 
She was full of hope and action, committing to 
memory long passages, that she might be less | 
ignorant, but all the while bright and happy, | 
contemplating everything she learned, cr said, 
ordid, with that perfect self-satisfaction which | 
is the sure indication of a versatile but fitful | 
nature, | 

Meanwhile, I watched her rapid progress with | 
deep delight, and the little disappointments and | 
difficulties which beset her path seemed only to | 
stimulate and urge her on,to fresh exertions. | 

But gradually there came a change over her. | 
She was apparently the same, but only less in | 
earnest. I was much grieved at this,and my | 
mind was much exercised with plans for re-| 
viving her interest in her studies. But in vain. | 

She began to flag and grow listless at school. | 
One day she would be in her place studying for | 
her very life, spelling out and learning difficult | 
sentences, writing and translating for hours to- | 
gether. Even when it was time for me to go | 
home, I left her, when in such moods, poring | 
over her books, smiling gleefully to herself as 
the meaning of her studies dawned upon her | 
mind. 

But when this fever for something novel | 
passed off, she would as suddenly become not 
only listless and indifferent, but she would pro- 
Yoke the other pupils by kicking them under 
the table, or hiding their books, or making faces | 
atthem, if nothing better suggested itself to her | 
mind. 

Iwas in despair, I did not know what to do, | 
or how to manage such a ‘disposition. If I re-| 
Monstrated with her, she would absent herself | 
altogether from school. If I failed to do so, she 
took advantage of my kindness. What was | 
Tost perplexing, every time that I decided to be | 
Severe with her, she was invariably seized with | 
a fit of industry so absorbing that I began to 
hope again, and disappointed still, was still de- | 
ceived into thinking that she would turn out all ; 
Tight in the end. 

While 
doubt as 





| 
| 


| 
my mind was in a condition of painful | 
to what course I ought to adopt with 
ny wild, fitful, but exceedingly clever pupil, | 
ro Prang appeared late at school one morn-| 


I looked up, and saw her coming slowly | 
— me, walking very deliberately, looking 
bretty and contrite that I thonght, “Well, I 


‘heard liitie shiicas. 





LIFE IN A SIAMESE PALACE. 


won’t censure her to-day. Ill wait till I find | with the oddest human expression in his little 
her alone some morning.”’ | rolling eyes. Of course he was greeted with an | 

I smiled a welcome, and pointed to her vacant | uproarious shout of delight from the whole | 
place in the class, and then resumed the work I school; the little ones hopped up and down in 
had on hand. 

No sooner was she seated at the table than I 
My pupils were sémingly 
all ina gui vive about something, but I could 
find no cause for their conduct. 

I quietly called them to order, and went on 
with my class, who were gathered round me. 


their seats, and there was no use trying to teach | 


school with Mantoo peering at us over his | 


buovk, j 
I was obliged to insist that Mai Prang should | 
take him away. She rose, dashed her books on | 
the floor, took Mantoo in her arms, and hurried 
from my temple school-room in a towering pas-| 
But every now and then, a half-suppressed gig-| sion, leaving me with a saddened heart, for I} 
gle, a push, or a shove, among the pupils, indi- | really loved the wild, fitful-tempered girl very | 
cated too plainly that something was going on | much, in spite of her faults. 
which amused the children. Day after day and week after week passed, | 
I dismissed my class, and rose to enforce at-| but there was no sign of Mai Prang. I paid her 
tention, when, to my surprise, I saw seated on | several visits, carried her little presents, and, in 
Mai Prang’s left shoulder the queerest little | fact, did everything in my power to induce her 
black monkey I had ever seen. He was dressed | to come back to schoo! and resume her studies, 
in a tiny pair of crimson trowsers; on his head | but without the desired result. Wearied out, at 
was a crimson fez; and he wore a blue shirt. He | length, at my want of success, I gave up trying, 
held one of Mai Prang’s books upside down, and | and for some little time lost sight of my once 
seemingly was as much absorbed in study as promising pupil. 
was his pretty mistress. One day, about three months after Mantoo’s 
The sight was so comical that I could not re- | visit to the school-room, a great fear seemed to 
frain from laughing. This was a signal to all! fall upon every one. The king was ina state of 
my pupils to give vent to their long-suppressed | perpetual anger. His favorite pair of gold spee- 
merriment. | tacles had been stolen. Serrch had been made, 
Mantoo, as the monkey was called, suddenly | but they could not be found, and the question 
dropped his book, and planted himself on Mai | now was, who had stolen them. The king of- 
Prang’s head, and began to pull the jewelled | fered a reward to any one who should find! 
pins out of her hair, grinning and chattering at | them. 
the children all the time. . One morning, as I] was on my way to my tem- 
As for Mai Prang herself, thovgh the monkey | ple school-room, about fifteen young women, 
was tied to her person by a long string, and | maids of honor to the king, were being whipped, 
seemed to take all kinds of liberties with her, | after which punishment they were carried off to | 
pulling her hair, and scratching her head, and | prison, for having combined together to steal 
climbing all over her, she took no notice of him | the king’s gold spectacles, 
or of our confusion, but continued to be appar-| JI was very much grieved at the sight, and 
ently engrossed with her studies. | after school I went to the prison to visit them, 
Of course I found that this would not do. I) for, alas! the chief of the gang was my once 
called my pupils to order, and told Mai Prang to promising pupil, Mai Prang. 
remove her pet or leave the school-room. When I entered the prison, the first thing I 
“O, ma’am dear,”’ said she, “Jet him stay! | saw was Mantoo, seated on a low bench, crack- 
O, please let him stay! He is so good and 


ing some peanuts and stuffing himself with 
clever, and I am so lonely without my pretty them in a sly and furtive manner. The girls 
little Mantoo.”’ 


had dried their tears, and were amusing them- 
“TI should like to indulge you in your wish, 


seives with a game of ‘‘Saba,”’ a kind of marbles 
dear Mai Prang,”’ said I, ‘‘but I fear that Mantoo | played with the finger and thumb against the 
will too much distract the other children.” bare knee. 
“If you won’t let him stay,” said she, “I ‘Mai Prang,” said I, addressing my pupil, 
won’t come to school any more. Just try him, sorrowfully, “what made you steal the king’s 
and see how good he can be.”’ 


| spectacles?” 
She then ordered Mantoo to take his book and. ‘‘What made me?” re-echoed the heedless 
go on with his lessons. | girl. “Why, I did it for a change, because it 
Whereupon Mantoo instantly ceased pulling 


would be something new, you know. We were 
her hair to pieces, jumped on the table, took up | all so tired of the dulness and stupidity of our 
his book, seated himself »s demurely as at first 


lives here, that I went to my friends, and we 
on her left shoulder, and pretended to study, combined together to do something desperate, 
peering at us over his book, at the same time, just to make a commotion; and after talking 





| afraid of what we had done. 


| diligent. 


| over everything we could think of, we at last 


agreed to hide the king’s spectacles. 

“So when it came to my turn to wait upon his 
majesty, I just slipped them off the table, and 
hid them in my vest. And when the king came 
down stairs, and missed his spectacles, then our 
raptures knew no bounds. 

“He roared, and threw things about, and 
stamped and thundered like a wild beast, in his 
rage at having lost his favorite spectacles. And 


| when we were off duty, we all rushed to our 
| rooms, and shrieked with delight at the strait he 


was in without them. 

“But after a little while, we began to be 
Every one hesitat- 
ed about returning them; so I went and sold 
them to an old woman who lives round the 
corner, and she returned thei to the king. But 
the wicked old thing, she not only received the 


| reward, but she told upon us, and here we are 


in prison. I tell you, when we get out we'll lead 
her a sorry life.”’ 

“But surely you are sorry now that you did 
such a thing?” 

“No, indeed,”’ said Mai Prang, 
all sorry, and none of us are sorry. It was great 
fun at the time. I never enjoyed anything so 
much in my life; and even to be whipped isa 
sort of a change for us in this stupid place.” 

I came away quite puzzled. I did not know 
what to think or what to do, but made up my 
mind to one thing,—I would still persevere. 

When Mai Prang was once more set free, I 
visited her as usnal, Suddenly one day her 
better self came back to her. She threw her 
arms round my neck and burst into a passion of 
tears. I tried to comfort her, but she sobbed 
and cried for an hour or more, blaming herself, 
and calling me all sorts of sweet and endearing 
names. 

From that day to the moment when I took my 
final leave of Siam, Mai Prang, my wilful pupil, 
was always at her post at school, earnest and 
She fully realized my first hope, and 
ever after was my friend and assistant, as well 
as one of my most promising pupils in Siam. 


“Tam not at 


_— ~?e, - 
ODORS IN REMEMBRANCE. 

Are odors remembered? M. Littre, a French 
writer on psychology (the science of the mind) 
maintains that the impressions made on the or- 
gan of smell are not strong enough, and are too 
fleeting, to remain in the memory. 

But there are numerous facts which show that 
he is mistaken at any rate with respect to the 
lower animals. In Switzerland, the cattle are 
kept in winter in the valleys, and spend the 
summer on the lofty Alpine pastures. There 
the herbage is short, but very sweet, both in 
taste and smell, and the cows evidently remem- 


| ber it. 


No sooner is the first faint odor of the grass, 
just freed from the snow, wafted down into the 
valleys by the breath of spring, than the cattle 
manifest the greatest joy, and seem to long with 
passionate yearning for the time when they will 
return to the Alps. 

Dogs have been known to retain the scent of 
the murderers of their masters in their memory 
for years, and on meeting the persons again have 
displayed the 1nost lively feelings of revenge. 

An elephant, if offered a rose and an odorless 
flower at the same time, will even at a distance 
show a preference for the rose. Elephants take 
great delight in flowers and sweet perfumes, 
their organs of smell being provided with numer- 
ous delicate nerves. In a state of nature they 
find their way about in the forests, where they 
live more by smell than by sight. 

In man, there are indications that odors to 
which one has been accustomed in childhood 
linger in the memory like a national melody, 
and when they retnrn, bring back with them the 
most pleasant associations, 

A Greenlander was once walking on the sea- 
shore near Copenhagen with a learned Danish 
gentleman, when a Jong way off he perceived 
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the odor of a dead seal, which had been cast up 
by the waves. He was deeply moved by the 
odor, and rushing forward, fell down on his 
knees by the carcass, which smelt, as the Dane 
thought, most vilely of blubber, and exclaimed, 
with tears in his eyes, ‘‘O, my fatherland! O, 
my fatherland!”’ 

The smell of burning turf, used largely in Ire- 
land, and in districts of Holland, Denmark, and 
Germany, as fuel, is exceedingly disagreeable to 
strangers, but very dear to the natives. A trav- 
eller who had visited one of these districts was 
scolding at the unpleasantness of the odor, when 
two ladies who were in the company exclaimed, 
“O, pray do not talk so! We love it. 
like a bit of home. 
days of our childhood. 
it spoken against.” 


We cannot bear to hear 


The Switzer, like his cattle, loves the Alpine | 


heights, and longs for the smell of the fresh 
herbage. He is depressed in spirits all the time 
he is in the valleys. 

——————_~oo—_—_—— 


For the Companion. 


A BOY SOLDIER ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 
By Charles Carleton Coffin, 

It was the winter of 1775-1776. 

Gen. Howe, with a British army, was in 
Boston, and there was a large fleet of British 
war ships in the harbor; but around Boston, in 
Roxbury and Cambridge, was an army of Amer- 
ican farmers, under Gen, Washington, besieging 
the city. 

The siege began the day after the affair of 
Lexington and Concord, and had been kept up 
all through the year. 

In the American army was a soldier, Abner 
Wilke, who was only sixteen years old. His 
father had enlisted in the army, but had gone 
home to look after affairs, and Abner was in the 
ranks as his substitute. His regiment was sta- 
tioned in Roxbury. 

It was pretty hard work digging in the frozen 
ground through the day, throwing up entrench- 
ments or mounting guard at night, with his 
gun on his shoulder, pacing up and down in the 
darkness, with the mereury down to zero, and 
the wind blowing a gale, and the snow sifting in 
his face, keeping a sharp lookout upon the ene- 
my; but he had enough to eat. This was his 
bill of fare during the week: 

Corned beef and pork, half a pound a day, 
four days in the week. 

Salt fish, one day. 

Fresh beef, two days. 

Six ounces of butter a week. 

Half a pint of rice or Indian meal, once a week. 

Three pints of peas or beans, 

A pound of flour a day. 

Potatoes. 

Onions, 

Cabbages. 

Turnips. 

Molasses. 

One quart of spruce beer a day. 

The soldiers had to cook their own food, and 
the great trouble was how to do it, for there was 
a lack of camp-kettles. But they baked their 
potatoes and onions; boiled their meat, turnip 
and cabbages; made their Indian meal into hasty 
pudding, and ate it with molasses, 


Abner was quartered in a house close by the | 


road leading down upon the “Neck,” a narrow 
strip of land between Roxbury and Boston. 

As he paced up and down the lines, doing 
picket duty, he could see the muzzles of the 
British cannon peeping through the embrasures 
of the fortifications on the ‘‘Neck.”’ It was but 
a little distance to the British picket line, and he 
sometimes had friendly talks with the red-coated 
sentinel keeping watch on the other side. He 
learned that the British troops had to live almost 
wholly on salt meat and fish. 

Once during the fall, a war ship sailed around 
Cape Cod to Connecticut, and landed a body of 
troops, who seized a flock of sheep and a herd of 
cattle, and brought them to Boston, and the 
soldiers had a little fresh beef and mutton, and 
that was all; only the wags in London lam- 
pooned Gen. Gage by publishing some verses: 

“In days of yore the British troops 
Have taken warlike kings in battle; 
But now, alas! the valor droops, 
For Gage takes naught but harmless cattle. 
“Britons, with grief your bosoms strike, 
Your faded laurels loudly weep; 
Behold your heroes, Quixote like, 
Driving a timid flock of sheep.” 

There were some bright men in the American 
army, and one of them got a hand-bill printed. 
Abner took a copy when he went out on picket, 
rolled a stone up in it, and threw it to the red- 
coat. The British soldier picked it up, unrolled 
it, and read: 

AMERICAN SOLDIERS, 

[. Seven dollars a month. 

IL. Fresh provisions in plenty. 


It is to us | 
It recalls to us the happy | 


THE YOUTH’S 


iif. Health. 


IV. Freedom, ease, affluence, and a good farm, 
BRITISH SOLDIERS, 
I, Three pence a day. 


| II. Rotten salt tack. 
If. The scurvey. 
|IV. Slavery, beggary, and want. 
| The red-coat put it in his pocket, but the next 
night, a British soldier came into camp; the next 
| night, another one came; and then they came a 
jhalf dozen at a time,—so many of them that 
Gen. Howe ordered several who attempted to 
desert, to be shot, but not till a large number 
had deserted. 

Then came a day of great rejoicing in the 
army, for an American vessel, the Lee, com- 
manded by Capt. Manly, captured the British 
| brig Nancy, and took it into Marblehead. 
| On board the Nancy were two thousand mus- 
| kets, one hundred thousand gun-flints, thirty 
| thousand cannon shot, thirty tons of musket- 
| balls, and a thirteen-inch mortar. 
| The farmers of Essex County turned out with 
their ox-teams, and brought the whole to the 
army. When Gen. Putnam saw the mortar, he 
seized a bottle of rum, jumped upon it, chris- 
tened it “the Congress,’”’ and the soldiers shout- 
ed and hurrahed till they were hoarse. 

A few days later, Henry Knox, who had been 
|a@ book-seller in Boston, came into camp from 
the West with forty-two ox-sleds, bringing nearly 
fifty cannon from Ticonderoga, which were 
; mounted in the works which the soldiers had 
| thrown up. 
| While this was going on, Gen. Thomas set 
| some of the soldiers under him at work making 
| great baskets of alders, called fascines. Abner 
| Wilke worked upon them, wondering what the 
| General intended to do with them. The General 
got together all the empty pork and beef barrels 
he could find in camp, and three hundred carts, 
with oxen and horses to draw them. 

March came. On the night of the 3d, the can- 
} non in the American lines weve roaring all night 
|long, those in Roxbury, Cambridge, on Win-{ 
ter Hill, Cobble Hill, Inman Farm, and other 
places, all going at once, throwing so many shot 
and shell into Boston that the British soldiers 
and the citizens remaining there had very little 
sleep. 

The next night, the 4th, just after sunset, an 
order came for the regiment to which Abner be- 
longed to parade at once. Abner seized his gun 
and powder-horn, and fell into line. The colonel 
gave the order to march, and the regiment 
moved on, joining other regiments, making two 
thousand soldiers in all. 

They turned south, over the Dorchester hills, 
then east, and came to the salt marsh. 

“No talking in the ranks,” said the colonel, 
and they moved on in silence. 


| 











The moon was 


shining. Abner could see Boston in the north- 
west. Beyond it, in Cambridge, at Charlestown 


Neck, on Winter Hill, and in Roxbury, the can- 
non were flashing and thundering, and the shells 
were exploding over the town. 

Behind the troops, as they passed over the 
marsh, were the three hundred ox-teams, with 
| the great baskets and empty pork barrels in 
The teamsters were not allowed to speak 





| them. 
|a word to their oxen. The long procession as- 
cended the hill on the east side of the marsh, 
and when the top was gained, Abner looked 
down upon a magnificent scene, 
| Below, in the harbor, was the great fleet of 
| war ships, their port-holes open, and the muzzles 
| of the cannon thrust out. He could hear the 
| bells on board striking, and the sailors crying, 
| **Kight bells.” The tide was flowing, and the 
ships were swinging in the stream. 
He had no time to gaze idly about him, how- 
ever, but seizing a shovel, went to work digging 
with all his might. Some of the soldiers took 
| the great baskets, set them in rows, and shoy- 
elled earth intothem. Others took the pork and 
beef barrels, filled them with stones, and placed 
| them in such a position that they could be cut 
loose in an instant, and go rolling down the 
| steep hill towards the harbor, to roll the red- 
| coats out flat if they attempted to climb the hill. 

All through the night they worked, and when 
morning came they had a strong fortification. 
When the light began to streak the east, the 
sentinels on board the ship were astonished to 
see a great bank of yellow earth looming above 
them. The admiral commanding the fleet looked 
at it, shook his head, and sent word to Gen. 
Howe that the Yankees were on Dorchester 
Heights, that they must be driven of, or they 








would soon rain a shower of bullets upon his 
decks, and drive him out of the harbor. | 

All through the 4th of March there was a! 
great commotion in Boston. Gen. Howe was | 
getting together all the boats he could lay his 
hands upon. There was marching to and fro of 
| the soldiers, anda general preparation fora battle. 
* All this while Abner and his fellow-soldiers 
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were working like beavers, getting cannon 
mounted, and making the fortifications stronger. 

Gen. Howe was going to send his army in 
boats from Boston, land the soldiers at the foot 
of the Dorchester hills, and march up the hill 
and get in rear of the Americans, and so drive 
them out, or cut them off from the main land 
and capture them; but the wind suddenly began 
to blow, and the waves ran so high that he could 
not embark his troops, and he had to do the 
only thing left for him to do,—get out of Boston. 

A few days later, the whole British army, and 
a great many of the citizens who had sided with 
the king, embarked on their ships, and the fleet 
sailed away for Halifax. 

It was a proud day when the ships spread 
their sails and disappeared in the distance. Ab- 
ner and his fellow-soldiers swung their hats and 
liurrahed. By patience, perseverance and devo- 
tion to duty, they had driven the British out of 
the town, and so ended the first campaign of the 
Revolutionary War. 

————~oo—_—___——_. 
For the Companion, 


MRS. WATKINS’ NIECE. 

What the Bumblebee Brought.---Chap. I. 

By Ruth Chesterfield. 

‘“‘Half-past two,’’ said Mrs. Watkins, glancing 
at the benevolent face of the eight-day clock in 
the corner, as she unfurled a long blue stock- 
ing, and seated herself in the rocking-chair by 
the west window,—“half-past two. I shall just 
about reach the narrowings by supper-time,— a 
good afternoon’s stint.”’ 

Mrs. Watkins had spoken aloud, but it was not 
with the expectation of being heard, for, although 
grandma was sitting opposite, she was dozing 
behind her pocket-handkerchief, and they two 
were at present the only occupants of the house. 
So Mrs. Watkins rocked and knit, and knit and 
rocked, while she listened half-unconsciously to 
the cheerful song of the robin in the lilae with- 
out, and the soothing creak of her chair, and the 
sociable ticking of the clock within. 

The clock itself was not more regular in its 
habits than Mrs. Watkins. Every afternoon, 
the summer through, Sundays excepted, she sat 
in that same chair, knitting on that same stock- 


| ing (or a similar one), unless some extraordinary 


event demanded her presence elsewhere. 

By-and-by a great bumblebee flew in at the 
window with a loud buzz, and, after bobbing 
against the panes a few moments, flew out again. 

“A sure sign of a stranger,’’ said Mrs. Wat- 
kins. “I wonder who’s coming. The last time 
it brought Suky Jones. Didn't she reel off the 
news, though! But there, we shouldn’t be hard 
on poor Suky. If she’d been married and had a 
home of her own, I dare say she’d have been 
different.” And Mrs. Watkins surveyed her 
comfortable sitting-room with pardonable com- 
placency. 

A comfortable room it was, and an attractive 
one, in the good, old-fashioned style, with win- 
dow-seats and cross-beams, with bewitching re- 
cesses made by the great chimney, with oaken 
panelling and carved cornice, and, above all, 
with furniture which was made to use, not to 
look at. 

At this moment a quick, bounding step was 
heard in the hall, and a young girl appeared in 
the doorway, bareheaded, sunburnt, with tangled 
hair and torn frock, 

**A letter for you, mother!” cried she, breath- 
lessly, flinging the missive on the table rather 
unceremoniously. 

“A letter for me, Patty!’? said Mrs. Watkins, 
in atone of surprise which indicated that the re- 
ceipt of a letter was a rare event in her history. 
“Where did you get it? Who is it from?” 

‘Peyton gave it to me. He stopped at the 
office on his way from the mill. I guess it’s 
from Uncle David. Any way, it’s post-marked 
New York,” said Patty, with a step towards the 
front door. 

“Stop a minute and hear what your uncle 
says,” said Mrs. Watkins, 

“T can’t, mother. Mrs. Bismark has hatched 
out fifteen chickens, and I must go and stop the 
men from smothering them to death with the 
hay. O, Thad such a splendid ride on top of 
the load!’? And away flew Patty, leaving her 
mother to read her letter at her leisure. 

“Yes, it’s from David, sure enough,”’ said she, 
opening it and glancing first at the signature, 
“David Halliday.” 

The letter was brief and to the point, as the 
letters of business men are apt to be. 

“My object in writing at this time,’’ so it ran, 
“is to ask permission to send my daughter Josie 
to you forthe summer. She is growing up quite 
too tall and slender, and I think nothing would 
do her so much good as a season in the country, 
where she can have plenty of fresh air, and good, 
plain. wholesome food. 

**More than that, lam anxious that she should 





know something of the habits and ways of 
thinking of country people. There is no telling 
what changes may come to her or to me, and| 
fear her education has but poorly fitted her jy, 
the sterner realities of life. Do not make g 
stranger of her, but let her fare in all respects 
like your own children. I need not ask you to 
keep a motherly watch over her, for I know 
your own heart will prompt you to do that, 
Should you accede to my request, I shall send 
her to you immediately.” 

“Of course I shall accede to his request, that 
is, unless ’Biel objects, and I know he won't. | 
should like to see him object to having one of 
my relatives come to the house,” said Mrs Wat. 
kins, when she had finished the letter. Then, 
removing the sheltering handkerchief from 
grandma’s face, she said, or rather shouted,— 

“T’ve got a letter from David. He wants to 
send Josie here for the summer.” 

‘Moses? Who’s he?” responded grandma, 

“Not Moses, — Josie, — his daughter, you 
know.”’ 

“O, Joseph. 
girl?” 

“You don’t understand, mother. 
J-o-s-i-e, Josie.” 

“Josie; O, yes, I understand now. I always 
do when folks speak plain, and don’t mutter; but 
I was thinking David’s girl was named after you, 
Joanna,” 

“So she was, but I suppose they call her Josie 
because it’s more soft-like.”’ 

“Very soft. A good deal too soft, according to 
my notion,—soft enough to be silly. Besides, | 
hate nicknames. When I told Parson Camwood 
to christen you Joanna, I meant Joanna, and not 
something else that didn’t sound a bit like it.” 

“O, well, they have different fashions now-a 
days, grandma,”’ 

“What's fashion got to do with it? A name’s 
aname. Let’s see, how old’s the child? She 
must be as much as seven or eight, ain’t she?” 

“Seven or eight, grandma! Why, she’s older'n 
our Patty, and Patty was thirteen the fourth day 
of last April. Yes, come to think it over, she’s 
within five months of Peyton’s age, and he’s al- 
most sixteen. The way I know is this: Peyton 
was sick with the measles when I got David's 
letter saying that they had a little girl. ‘I write 
to announce the birth of your namesake,’ was 
what he said. I remember his very words; and 
Peyton was five months old when he had the 
measles; so that makes David’s daughter just 
about fifteen now.” 

“Sakes alive! almost grown up. How time 
flies, to be sure! To think my son should have 
a girl fifteen years old! It don’t seem much 
longer’n that since he wasa baby himself, sitting 
on the floor, shaking the little tin rattle his 
father bought him at the fair. Joanna, where's 
that—that thing to hear with, you know, that 
David brought me the other day?” 

“The other day! It was when he was here 
two years ago!”? remarked Mrs. Watkins aside, 
as she handed her mother the silver ear trumpet 
which hung on a nail over her chair. 

“Tt was kind of him to think of it,’’ said grané- 
ma. ‘It will come handy if ever I should le 
hard of hearing;’’ and still fondling the trumpet 
in her arms as if it had been a baby, grandma 
went off into another doze. 

Old Mrs. Halliday had been the mother of six 
children, only two of whom had reached mati- 
rity, and of these two David had gone away to 
seek his fortune, and had found it, while Joanna 
had stayed quietly at home, and in process of 
time, married Abiel Watkins, a well-to-do farn- 
er, and much respected in the community in 
which he dwelt. 

But if Joanna’s lot was less brilliant than that 
of her brother, it does not follow that it was less 
happy; for, as the philosophers tell us, happiness 
does not so much depend upon the increase of out 
goods as upon the limitation of our wishes; and 
Mrs. Watkins’ wishes seldom strayed beyond 
the boundaries of Niptown. 

During the twenty-five years which had elapsed 
since David Halliday left his early home, he and 
Joanna had not often met,—would have metstill 
more seldom, possibly, but for the old mother, 
who was a bond of union between them. 

Once David had brought his wife to Niptow?, 
but she, a woman of fortune and fashion, had 
found things so little to her taste that the exper 
iment had never been repeated. Once, als, 
Joanna had visited her brother in his city home, 
but had fled back to Niptown, and her cows and 
pigs, with a feeling of relief that knew no bounds. 
At that time Josie Halliday was two years of 
age, and she had never seen her since. 

When the matter of the proposed visit was 
laid before the family, it elicited various co™ 
ments, but no one made any objection; and se! 
was settled that David’s letter should be at once 
answered in the affirmative. ’ 

“No doubt it will be a good thing for the child 
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to run Wild in the country awhile,” remarked | 
Mr. Watkins. 

“And she'll be a good mate for Patty,” said 
Mrs. Watkins, adding in soliloquy, ‘‘So she’s the 
one that’s coming. I knew that bumblebee 
didn’t fly in the window for nothing.” 

(To be continued.) i 





For the Companion, 
A VERY CLOSE SHAVE. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. | 

The month of May, 1872, found me at Los Angelos, 
Cal., With the intention of proceeding to Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. | 

While waiting there for the arrival of the semi- 
weekly stage from San Francisco, I chanced to fall | 
in with an old friend and army surgeon, also desir- 
ous of going East. In conversation one day, he joc- | 
ularly proposed that we should purchase an outfit, 
and start across the country by the 35th parallel | 
route, instead of taking the stage via Fort Yuna and | 
Tucson. # 

The love of adventure was so strong that I at once | 
accepted the doctor’s proposition, and in less than a | 
week we had set out upon our journey, provided with | 
horses, a guide named Tom Flanders, an atajo (pack | 
train) of five mules, and three arrieros (muleteers). } 

Among the numerous stirring incidents that we | 
experienced upon the trip, I propose to relate an ad- 
yenture that occurred while passing through a heav- 
ily-timbered portion of the country, near the base of 
the San Francisco Mountain, in Central Arizona. 

All day our route had been through this grand old | 
forest, such an one as can be found only upon the | 
Pacific Slope. Notwithstanding it had resisted the 
storms and answered the whispering breezes of cen- 
turies, it still stood in all its pristine majesty, undis- 
turbed by the inroads of civilization. 

Tom was in the advance, followed by the Mexicans 
with the pack mules, while the doctor and myself 
brought up the rear. 

Aswe rode along, balancing our rifles before us | 
upon the pommels of our saddles, and enjoying the 
delightfully cool shade, the doctor remarked,— 

“This is the pleasantest day’s ride we’ve had yet. 
No sun to roast; no hot sand to wade through or 
blind us; no sharp-cornered rocks to climb over; 
but instead, we have a cool, delicious shade to ride 
beneath, pleasant breezes to fan us, and the sweet 
music of birds to charm our senses. I shall mark 
this day’s journey with a white stone in my calen- 
dar.” 

“lll wait till we get to camp before I use my white 
stone,’ replied I, We're not out of the woods yet.” 

“Out of the woods!” rejoined the doctor. “Well, 
who wants to be? For my part, I wish we might 
always be in the woods. It’s delightful. Why, I 
already feel two years younger for this day’s ride. 
What a place this must be for game! If Tom’s car- 
avan, there, didn’t stretch a half a mile ahead and 
scare everything, we might get a shot at something.” 

“Speaking of game, doctor, makes me think we 
haven't had a shot at a deer since we left the coast. 
I mean to have a hunt at our next camp, even if we 
are obliged to lie over a day on purpose. Hold ona 
minute. I believe the girth to my saddle wants 
tightening,’’ said I, 

“You don’t want me to stop and see you tighten it, 
do you?” queried the doctor. *I'llride on, and you 
cau overtake me ;”? with which remark he reined his 
horse past me just as I dismounted. 

It took me perhaps five or six minutes to properly 
adjust my saddle, and when I had finished, I found 
nyself alone, with no living creature except my 
horse in sight. 

Iremember remarking the death-like stillness of 
the forest ; for the stillness was so profound it fairly 
oppressed me. I mounted my horse as quickly as 
possible, and started; but he exhibited so great a 
disinclination to proceed, that I concluded something 
must still be wrong about the saddle, and again dis- 
mounted to examine it. 

I failed to discover any cause for the animal’s 
strange behavior, although I was satisfied the saddle 
was allright, and throwing my large Mexican blanket 
carelessly over nfy left shoulder, prepared to re- 
mount. 

Thad just placed my foot in the stirrup, and gath- 
ered the reins with the pommel of the saddle in my 
left hand, when my attention was attracted by the 
tustling of leaves, nied by the sudden sway- 
ing of a large limb above and behind me. 

Before I had time to ascertain the cause, my horse 
gave a tremendous leap, which made me lose my 
hold of the saddle, and the next moment I received 


| 
| 
| 








‘violent blow upon the back of my head and left 


shoulder, which brought me to the ground in less 


time than I have taken to tell it, and I found myself 
in the close embrace of an immense puma, or Amer- 


iean lion, 


Thad just presence of mind enough to fully com- 
Prehend my perilous situation, and to instantly draw 


iy sheath-knife and plunge it into his body. 


Ithen endeavored to partially raise myself upon 
one elbow, when the creature seized my shoulder 
between his teeth. The thick, heavy folds of the 
blanket, which fortunately remained where I had so 
carelessly thrown it, effectually prevented his fangs 
from penetrating through into the flesh, although 
the vice-like grip of his strong jaws seemed to com- 


Pletely crush the bones in my arm. 


Appreciating the advantage given me by the posi- 
tion of the blanket, I once more plunged my knife 


fore lee, 
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I managed to slowly struggle to my feet, and then ing, or the brambles very scarce, one or two flour 


I knew nothing more, for I fainted for the first and 
only time in my life. When I came to, the doctor 
and Tom stood over me, both terribly alarmed and 
astonished at the sight I presented. A part of my 
clothing hung about me in shreds; I was literally 
covered with blood. I had just strength enough left 
to inform them that I thought my shoulder was 
crushed, and again relapsed into insensibility. 

In a short time, however, I once more regained 


T had received some ugly bruises and scratches. 

Tom drew a long breath, as the doctor annonuced 
the result of the examination and said,— | 

“It’s a heap better to be born lucky than rich, after 
When yer hoss came tearin’ past us, yer rifle 
still hangin’ in the saddle, and the blood runnin’ | 
down his flanks, I wouldn’t hev given a picayune for | 
the chance of findin’ yer alive. And when the doc- | 
tor an’ me rode up and see yer a-lyin’ there by the | 
side of that critter, I never ’spected to hear you 
speak agin. I reckon it’s the closest shave I ever 
seed. 

“He’s a splendid one, though,” continued he, 
stretching the carcass out at full length, “and Lean’t 
for the life of me see how yer managed to git off so 
easy, cause, you see, When a puma makes a spring, 
it’s generally a sartin’ thing.” 

I briefly narrated the circumstances of the attack, | 
and when I spoke of the tremendous leap made by | 
my horse, Tom interrupted me with,— 

“That’s it; thar’s what’s done it. You see ther 
critter didn’t come square down on yer, ez he intend- 
ed, but fell a little short in his calculation owin’ to 
the jump o’ yer hoss. An’ you hed jest sense enough 
about yer to use the one chance he left yer. Arter 
all said and done, though, there aint nothin’ to do 
hard fightin’ with ekel to a good knife.” 

“But I had no idea that pumas would attack men,” 
said the doctor. 

“Attack men! Why not?” inquired Tom. “One 

ind of meat is ez good ez another to them fellers 
when they’re hungry, aintit? But we oughtn’t ter 
stand here much longer. Be you able to ride my 
hoss, judge, or will you walk? We've got ter over- 
take them mules, and carry this puma along with 
us. *Twon’t never do to leave that behind us.” 

Tom and the doctor succeeded in getting the car- 

cass across one of the horses, and we took up our 
line of march. Just before nightfall we came to an 
opening in the forest, where we found the Mexicans | 
awaiting our arrival, and there we made our camp. 
Supper over, the puma was found to measure 
seven feet three inches from tip to tip. The doctor 
superintended the removal of the skin, and the car- 
cass was given to the Mexicans, who pronounced the 
flavor of the meat superior to any mutton they had 
ever tasted. 
I found myself so lame and sore from the effects 
of the bruises I had received in my encounter, that 
it was impossible for me to move without great pain; 
we therefore remained in camp fora few days, al- 
though it was nearly a month before I entirely re- 
covered from the consequences of my close shave, 
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AN ARROW, HURTLED E’ER SO HIGH. 


An arrow, hurtled e’er so high 

From e’en a giant’s sinewy strength, 
In time’s untraced eternity, 

Goes but a pigmy length. 


Just so, man’s boasted strength and power, 
Shall fade before death’s lightest stroke ; 

Laid lower than the meanest flower, 
Whose pride o’ertopped the oak. 

And he, who like a blighting blast, 
Dispeopled worlds, with wa au 

Shall be himself destroyed at last, 

y poor, despised worms. 
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MARVEL. 


ENDURANCE AND ABSTINENCE 
OF CAMELS. 
A German traveller, who crossed the desert be- 





a few mouthfuls of water quenched their thirst. 
one occasion five days elapsed without their getting 
a drop of water, yet not one of them showed signs 
of great inconvenience. 
| Water, Which the camels scented at a long distance, 
and at once struck off in its direction, one bucketful 
consciousness, and then the doctor made an exami- | sufficed foreach beast. The temperature during the 
| nation, and reported “No bones broken,” although | journey, however, was cool, and a heavy dew feli 
every morning. In the hot summer months the thirst 





tween Bagdad and Damascus, mentions several in- 
teresting facts about camels. Orientals do not dis- 
tinguish between different kinds of camels as do our 
school-books, wherein the name of dromedary is 
exclusively applied to the camel with one hump. 
Their one-humped camels are of two kinds; heavily- 
built beasts, used for carrying burdens, and finely- 
shaped animals for riding. The name dromedary 
is only applied by Europeans in the East to the rid- 
ing camel, the difference between the two species 
being much the same as that between a cart-horse 
and a saddle-horse. 

“The Bactrian camel has two humps, but it is sel- 
dom met with in Persia, and is only useful as a beast 
of burden. This traveller did not find the speed of 
the dromedary to be what it is generally represented. 
Natives, princes, and Arab Sheiks are said to keep a 
fine herd of dromedaries, which are said to be swift 
trotters, and to be able to make long journeys. 
But the ordinary dromedary is valuable for its great 
powers of endurance and abstinence. 

“The camels on which the traveller’s party crossed 
the desert made thirty-six miles during a twelve 
hours’ march, keeping up this pace for a three weeks’ 
journey, towards the end of which two forced march- 
es, each of seventy-two miles in twenty-four hours, 
were made. 

“Such endurance seems wonderful, especially as 
each camel carried two hundred pounds of baggage, 
exclusive of rider and saddle. This weight, though, 
was gradually reduced to one hundred pounds during 
the journey by the consumption of provisions. 

“These camels displayed remarkable powers of ab- 











into the creature's body, this time just behind his | stinence. A bramble growing in the desert, served 
The force of his long, sharp fangs gradu- | 
ally relaxed and he fell upon his side. 


as their daily food, they grazing for about two hours 
| every evening. If the march was unusually fatigu- 






dumplings, of the size of a man’s fist, were stuffed 
down their throats. 


“Every second or third day they were thirsty, but 
On 


When they finally reached 


for water is probably more intense.” 
nities gains 
For the Companion. 
AT UNCLE JOB’S. 
Visiting the Traps. 


About thirty miles beyond the terminus of one of 
the Northern railroads in the State of Maine, isa 


cluster of ten or fifteen houses, which for the want 


of a better name is known as the “Upper Settle- 
ment.” It is the last stopping-place in civilization, | 
for all beyond it is an unbroken wilderness, dis- | 
turbed only by a few lumbermen and hunters. Un- 
cle Joe, who has lived in the vicinity for more than 
twenty-five years, keeps a sort of hotel, store and 
post-oflice, which in the winter is patronized by the 
lumbermen, and in the summer and fall by parties 
on their way to the upper lakes, where there is ex- 
cellent fishing and hunting. 

Alighting from the mountain-wagon which 
brought Charley Ross and myself to this place one 
summer evening, our attention was arrested by a 
large black bear hanging at the front door of the 
hotel, on which was this inscription; “Captured by 
Unele Joe, July 4, 1856. Weight 190 lbs.” 

In an enclosure in front of the house were several 
cages, containing foxes, coons, owls, ete. The inte- | 
rior of the house was ornamented with deers’ heads, 
stuffed birds and animals, peculiar pieces of wood, 
and rocks, nests, and curiosities of almost every de- 
scription. It was a perfect paradise to two boys who 
had just escaped the confinement of school, and were 
looking forward with peculiar delight to our first 
backwoods’ experience. 








The first few days were spent on the lake and in | 


the woods, boating, fishing and hunting. One after- 
noon, Uncle Joe said to us,— 

“Boys, what do you say to going with me to-mor- 
row to examine the traps?” 

“What traps?” 

“Why, the bear traps. It’s a rough journey 
through the woods, but I guess you’re good for it.” 

“Of course we shall be delighted.” 

The next morning, before any one was awake, we 
were ready, armed and equipped, Charley carried 
ashot-gun. Iwas armed with one of Uncle Joe’s 
pistols; he had only an axe, and his boy “Newty” 
was loaded with a bag filled with dead fowl, with 
which to bait the traps. 

All the stories we had ever read of contests with 
bears seemed to be crowding into our memories as 
we struck into the woods and proceeded on our way. 
There was no path, and the way led over fallen logs, 
through tangled bushes, mud, and running brooks. 

We had gone about three miles, when Uncle Joe 
stopped in front of a decayed log, and pointing to it, 
said, “‘Bears.”’ 

“Where? where?” we cried, in a breath. 

“QO, they are not here now; but one has been here, 
only an hour or so since.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Why, look here; see these fresh marks, made 
since the dew fell; see these little broken twigs, the 
trodden grass, and the log itself. Old Bruin proba- 
bly got a breakfast here of larvz and ants,—see how 
he has dug away this rotten wood. I shouldn’t won- 
der if we found one of the traps occupied.” 

Pressing on about half a mile beyond this spot, we 
came to the first trap. It was concealed in a rough 
arrangement of bushes and sticks, closed up at one 
end, open at the other. Some small animal or bird 
had been there, and while scratching off the leaves 
had sprung the trap. 

It was formed of two sharp-teethed jaws, resem- 
bling a large-sized rat-trap, to which was attached a 
chain three feet long, and this was fastened to a 
stout stick of wood, The bait was gone. 

Uncle Joe reset the trap, putting the bait on v 
stick at the farther end of the enclosure, so as to 
compel the bear to step on the trap as he reached 
his nose towards the bait, and covered trap, log and 
chain again with leaves, 

Another half mile, and the second trap was found, 
which was undisturbed, needing only a fresh supply 
of better bait. 

Reaching the place where the third trap was, Un- 
cle Joe’s boy, who was taking the lead, turned sud- 
denly round and exclaimed,— 

“Father, it’s gone!” 

True, the trap was gone, and here were the marks 
of the stick and chain that had been dragged away 
with it. 

“Now,” said Uncle Joe, “I want you to keep close 
tome. Have your eyes and ears open, sharp.” 

We followed the trail for some distance. Once, 
evidently, the log had been caught and the bear had 
! been held for some time, but he had disentangled 
himself and gone on. 

At length the trail was lost. There were no visi- 
ble marks of the bear or the log which could possibly 
| be discovered. 
| Going back to where the signs began to decrease, 
we hunted still more carefully, and not a sign could 
| we find beyond a certain locality. 


| Uncle Joe was perplexed. There was no hiding- 








place near. Presently, while we were busy search- 
ing, accidentally I looked up into the tops of the 
trees, and immediately exclaimed,— 

“Look up! there he is!” 

The bear was suspended from one of the branches 
of an old pine tree. By some means he had climbed 
up the tree with trap, chain and log. The log had 
become entangled and the chain twisted about the 
branch, and there he hung by his hind leg, his nose 
within ten or fifteen feet from the ground. He was 
almost dead. 

The question how we should get him down was 
easily solved. A small tree was felled, so as to fall 
across the branch that held the bear. Then climb- 
ing up until he came within reach, Uncle Joe struck 
the bear with the axe and killed him. He then cut 
away the log, and down came Bruin with the trap 
and chain, 

It took but a few moments to take off his skin. 
The animal was so nearly dead when found that the 
careass was of no value for food, and we covered it 
with earth and left. After re-baiting the trap, we 
started for home, bringing our trophy with us, two 
as tired but happy and excited boys as could be met. 
Thus ended our first week at Uncle Joe’s. 

HARRY. 


a ad 
HASTY WORDS. 
Some toy with hearts, as if the thousand chords, 
That vibrate to the touch of hasty words, 
Could bear their discords, all the live-long day; 
Nor any tension cause them to give way. 
O strike them gently! Every human breast 
Is by a secret load of grief oppressed; 
Forbear to add a note of timeless woe, 
Where sorrows ever are so prone to flow. 
— —_+or—____—_ 


THE EVENT OF 1876. 


The opening of the Centennial Exhibition, on 


) May 10th, was a grand and patriotic pageant, which 


will long make the year 1876 one of the most inte: 
esting in our history. 

Less than a century ago, on a frosty October 
night, couriers came flying to Philadelphia, with 
news that virtually made our country a free nation. 
“Cornwallis has surrendered,” were the words that 
passed from lip to lip. Lights flared up from win- 
dow to window at midnight, the whole population 
rushed into the streets, and on the following day the 
American Congress, in a triumphal procession, went 
to the old Dutch Lutheran church “to return thanks 
to Almighty God for crowning the allied armies of 
the United States and France with success.” 

The nation then numbered thirteen States, and 
some three million of people. Philadelphia then 
had the appearance of a plain provincial town, 
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MAIN BUILDING. 


The bright morning of the 10th of May, 1876, 
brought to Philadelphia a wonderful contrast to 
this old historic scene of 1776. The city was crowd- 
ed with strangers from all parts of the world. Rep- 
resentatives from every civilized court were there. 
The broad avenues leading to Fairmount Park were 
thronged with people, and into the three hundred 
acres, set apart for the industrial palaces, where 
were gathered the arts and products of the nations, 
an inflow of people began. Under the terrace in 
front of the Art Gallery, tens of thousands of people 
gathered; and the assemblage grew broader and 
broader, till the tens of thousands became scores of 
thousands. The winged horses rose high in the air 
above them, and every heart beat with enthusi- 
asm as the music of Wagner’s Centennial March 
announced that the grand ceremony of opening the 
International Exhibition of 1876 had begun. 

Then the President of the United States declared 
the Exhibition opened. The President and the Em- 
peror of Brazil started the great Corliss engine; the 
world’s machinery was started into life; six hun- 
dred voices sang the “Hallelujah Chorus ;’’ cannon 
thundered; the telegraph flashed the news to all 
parts of our own country and to countries over the 
sea; while all the bells of the city rung out for joy. 

We can in a single article scarcely more than 
glance at the extent and resources of this great 
world’s fair. Our correspondents from time to time 
will furnish views of the most useful, unique and 
salient features. We will, however, speak of the 
inception of the enterprise, and of four of the prin- 
cipal buildings, of which we give illustrations. 

In March, 1871, in response to a petition from the 
Common Council of Philadelphia, Congress passed 
an act providing for an exhibition of American and 
foreign arts, products and manufactures, to be held 
in Philadelphia in 1876, on the one hundredth anni- 
versary of our national independence. 

In July, 1873, the President issued a proclamation 
anuouncing the Exhibition, and in 1876, Congress 
appropriated $1,500,000 to aid the Exhibition. The 
enterprise was entrusted to a Board of Managers, 
called the United States Centennial Commission, of 
which Joseph R. Hawley is president. 

The place of the Exhibition is one of the most 
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lovely and picturesque in America. Tom Moore 
sung the beauties of the Schuylkill long before 


Fairmount Park sprung into being. The Park | avenue and alcoves flutter and glimmer beneath 


consists of two thousand seven hundred and 
forty acres, and next to Epping and Windsor 
Forests, England, and the Prates at Vienna, is 
the largest park in the world. The exhibition 


grounds consist of some three hundred acres, of | 


which two hundred and thirty-six acres are en- 
closed for the main buildings. 

The most important structures are the Main 
Building, the Art Gallery, or Memorial Hall, the 
Machinery Building, and the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Buildings. 

The Main Building is an enormous structure 
of iron and glass, covering twenty-one acres, and 
embracing in its limits many miles of walks 
It is eighteen hundred and 
seventy-six feet long, a bewildering distance 
when viewed from the inside. The roof, with 
its trusses and girders, weighs five million 
pounds. The sides and ends are adorned with 
massive projections and lofty facades. Two 
miles of drainage underlie the building. 

The most imposing and ornate structure is the 
Art Gallery, or Memorial Hall, built by the State 
of Pennsylvania and the city of Philadelphia at 
a cost of $1,500,000. It is designed to remain 
a permanent repository of art, like the South | 
Kensington Museum in London, Nothing com- 
bustible has been used in its construction, 

It is three hundred and sixty-five feet long, 
and two hundred and ten feet wide. Each of 
the huge doorways is forty feet high and fifteen 
fect wide. It is filled with arcades and galleries, 
resplendent with embellishments. 

Before it on the outside rise two winged } 
horses, colossal figures, that associate the effigies 
of antiquity with the monuments of modern 
thought and progress. 


and promenades. 





MEMORIAL HALL, 


Machinery Hall is fourteen hundred and two 
feet long, and three hundred and sixty feet 
wide, and covers an area of thirteen acres. | 
Here is brought together the most remarkable | 
exhibition of human invention, industry and | 
skill that the world has ever seen. The Corliss 
steam-engine, which drives the main shafting, is 
a stupendous machine of fourteen hundred 
horse-power, 

rhe Agricultural Hall is a novel building, airy 
and Gothic in appearance, with its transepts of 
wood and arches of glass. The Horticultural Hall, 





with its splendid conservatory, where one seems 
to have passed in a dream-like voyage from the 
temperate zones to the sudden magnificence of 
the tropic summer, is situated on a terrace over- 








looking the Schuylkill, and is three hundred and | 
eighty-three feet long, and one hundred and | 
ninety-three feet wide. It is built in Moresque 
style, of iron and glass, | 








AGRICULTURAL HALL, 





It is rich in adornments of tile-work and mar- | 
ble, and the vistas that open from its airy corri-| 
dors present one of the most fairy-like and en- 
chanting spectacles of the Exhibition, 

In the Main Building, thirty-five countries are 

The first section is devoted to the 
‘s. Germany, Austria and Hungary 
Spain comes next, in a rich pavilion, 
adorned with heroie pictures. Then Denmark | 
follows, in a fortress-like structure; then Egypt, | 
the stately pomps of a temple, which recalls 
the faded magnificence of Thebes and the Pha- 
raohs. China glitters in an airy pagoda, made | 
in Canton: and Brazil in an imperial structure, 
which alone cost $30,000, and which reminds one 


represented, 
United Sta 


follow, 





in 


| near her, slapping his hand on his knee, said,— 


| cident in a street car. 








| of the palaces of Oriental song and story, rather 
| than the land of the Amazons. And so the long 


| the crystal arches with the representations of 
nation after nation, from Alaska to India, from 
Peru to Queensland. 





HORTICULTURAL HALL, 


The interest in the Exhibition will probably 
reach its height on July 4th, which begins a 
week of festivity, under the direction of the 
Centennial Commission, at the inaugural cere- 
monies of which the President of the United 
States will preside. 

On this day, Bishop Stevens, the successor of | 
the first chaplain in the Continental Congress, 
will invoke the Divine blessing; Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia, grandson of Richard Henry Lee 
who moved the Declaration, will read the Dec- 
laration of Independence; and Pennsylvania's 
poet, Bayard Taylor, will celebrate in verse the 
nation’s achievements for a hundred years. 

The night will be resplendent with illumina- 
tions. Under the inspiration of these festivities, 
we may well contrast the old procession of Con- | 
gress, as on the bright October day, 1771, it 
marched into the Lutheran church to give thanks | 
to God in simple and fitting words. ‘Blessed is 
the people whose God is the Lord.”’ 


+e 
RESPECT FOR WOMEN. 

Some one remarks that the amount of soap 
used by a people is an accurate gauge of their 
civilization. ‘The remark is based on judicious 
observation. For cleanliness is not only ‘‘next 
to godliness,”’ as John Wesley says, but it indi- 
cates that growth in order, comfort, self-respect, 
and respect for others, which is a product of civ- 
ilization. But there is a more accurate gauge of 
a people’s civilization than soap. It is the extent 
and degree of the respect they pay to women,— 
not to young, beautiful, and richly-dressed la- 
dies, but to women as women. 





“You can always tell,’’ said a missionary in 
the Indian Territory, ‘a heathen from a Chris- 
tian Indian by one sign. If you see an Indian 
on a pony, and his squaw walking behind, you 
may be certain that he isa heathen. If, how- 
ever, you meet a squaw riding a pony, while an 
Indian walks alongside, you may be certain that 
ie is a Christian.” 

We were reminded of this test of an Indian’s 
Christianity, by an incident in a Berlin street car. 
It is told by a correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Gazette, writing from the Prussian capital. 

“A young girl entered a street-car in one of the 
best streets in Berlin. The car had its usual com- 


plement of eighteen people, ten men and eight wom- 
en. She quietly took her standing position. A man 


***See here, Fraulein, you may sit here.’ 

“She drew near the ladies present, and said nota 
word, This he repeated twice, with some other in- 
sulting words, until the poor girl trembled and crim- 
soned with shame, 

“A married lady sitting near with her daughter, 
rose to her feet, and said, ‘Is there not a man in this 
car gentleman enough to protect this young girl 
from the insult of this man, who has not only insult- 
ed her, but every lady in the car!’ 

“Profound silence. ‘Then I will see what I can do,’ 
and, forcing open the car door, she called the con- 
ductor, and, stating the case, asked to have the man 
put ont. 

“With the usual feeling that a woman’s opinion is 
not worth anything, the conductor turned to the men 
for an answer, and some said,— 

“+O, it is ndt bad enough for that.’ 

“When the lady insisted, one single man at the 
other end of the car rose and said, ‘The lady is right; 
the fellow should be put out.’ The fellow was si- 
lenced, but the conductor had not the moral courage 
to put him off.” 


One swallow does not make a summer. It is 
not right to judge of a whole people from an in- 





But if the incident is an | 
expression of the present tone of German man- | 
ners towards women, then they have fallen far | 
below their rude ancestors who battled with the | 
Roman legions. For Tacitus, we think, remarks | 
on the high character of the ancient Germans as 
indicated by the respect they paid to women, | 
without whose advice the men never undertook 
any important enterprise, not even a campaign. | 
We know that even in the United States, | 
where chivalrous attention to women is a nation- 
al trait, street cars are gradually lowering the | 
tone of our gallantry. A comfortable seat tempts | 
even a gentleman, when he is tired, to forget 
that he has a national reputation to guard, and 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. UNE 2 ae 


crease of comfort is a high price to pay for a| and bowed his whole body forward in respond. 
want of consideration to the physical weakness | ing to the popular applause. His dress, for g 


of women. 


Manhood obliges is the sentiment | Grand Turk, was simple; on his head he wore q 


which lies at the base of gallantry. Respect for plain red fez, and his coat was blue and embrojd- 
women draws a broad line of demarcation be-| ered with gold lace. 


tween a chivalrous gentleman and a heathen. 
—+~o——_——— 
For the Companion. 


TO-DAY. 


If you live, O, ardent dreamer, 
ill age your form shall bow, 
Till your locks are white as snow-flakes, 
You will see no time but now; 
Nay, all the eternal ages, 
‘ancy as you may, 
Paint them in what wondrous colors, 
Passed but in to-day. 


And so if you wish to conquer, 
Make the present hour your own; 
To-day is monarch of the future 
And these moments lift his throne. 
No existence hath to-morrow, 
For, fancy as you may, 
All the future years and ages 
Will pass but in to-day. 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
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THE SULTAN ABDUL ASSIZ. 

A sudden revolution at Constantinople has re- 
sulted in deposing the Sultan Abdul Assiz, who 
has reigned over Turkey for just fifteen years. 
He has been succeeded by his nephew and heir, 
Murad Effendi. 

In most monarchical countries, the king or 
emperor is succeeded by his eldest son, if he has 
one. But in Turkey the heir to the throne is, 
not the son of the reigning Sultan, but the eldest 
member of the Imperial family. 

Thus Abdul Assiz succeeded his elder brother, 
Abdul Medjid, in 1861, since he was older than 
Murad Effendi, who was Abdul Medjid’s son; 


}and now Murad Effendi succeeds Abdul Assiz, 


being older than Yussuf Izzeddin, Abdul Assiz’s 
son, 

The same rule of succession existed until re- 
cently in Egypt; but the present viceroy or 
“khedive’’ has got the line of succession changed; 
so that he will be succeeded by his son, as is the 
case in most monarchical States, instead of by 
his nephew, as he would have been if the old 
law of succession had still prevailed. 

The late Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Assiz, was 
still in the prime of life when he so suddenly 
lost his power and throne. Having been born 
in 1830, he was but forty-six years of age. He 
was a vigorous young man of thirty-one when 
he became the Grand Turk; but the lapse of 
years has changed his early vigor into indolence, 
and a long-continued course of self-indulgence 
and luxury has rendered him unfit to govern. 

It was on a bright morning in June, in the 
year of the Exposition, that I saw the Sultan 
Abdul Assiz make his entry into Paris. The 
pageantry of the scene was such as could never 
be forgotten by any one who witnessed it. It 
was the first time the Sultan had ever made a 
journey outside of his dominions, and there was 
something very romantic in the idea of an Ori- 
ental monarch, the head of the millions of disci- 
ples of Mahomet, coming to display his half- 
barbaric grandeur in the gay and western capital 
of France. All the Paris world were out on that 
bright June day to see the Sultan come in. 

The sidewalks, windows, housetops, were 
swarming with the vast and curious multitude; 
while in the street troops in brilliant colors were 
posted, and every now and then the carriages of 
the great people of the State and court whirled 
by on their way to the railway station. 

After long waiting, I heard the noise of distant 
cheers, then of a great number of horses gallop- 
ing; the noise grew quickly louder; and now I 
could see the front of the cortege which was es- 
corting the Emperor of the French, and his 
guest, the Sultan, from the railway station to 
the Tuileries. 

First came the noble corps of the Cent 
Gardes, all over six feet high, mounted on no- 
ble horses, the soldiers appearing in blue coats, 
square-topped helmets, and with long, glittering 
lances. 


handsome carriages, in which were princes, no- 
bles, and ministers of State. 

At last came a carriage open at the sides, 
driven slowly along, which inspired a perfect 
din of cheering and a cloud of waving handker- 
chiefs. In it [ espied the Emperor Napoleon, 
with his big nose and long moustache, bowing 
and smiling on either hand; and by his side sat 
the Sultan, Abdul Assiz. 

He was a round-faced, handsome Turk, with a 
clear, creamy complexion, and very regular fea- 
tures, and what we should call rather “dumpy” 
in form. His hair was of the blackest black, 
and so were his moustache and full beard, all of 
which were cut short and close to his face and 
head. His eyes also were jet black. 

The expression of his face was sober, but not 
stern: he seemed somewhat bewildered by the 


| 
| 


| treatment of his pets. 
Then there were other troops, and a line of | 





The Sultan Abdul Assiz bears the character of 
an amiable and well-meaning, but irresolute, 
self-pampered, indolent man. He never was 
fitted to govern, and was wholly unequal to the 
hard task of ruling over a country so utterl; 
disorganized, bankrupt and beset with trouble 
as Turkey. Fond of the dissolute pleasures of 
the East, he neglected his public duties, and did 
not have the capacity to prevent Turkey from 
drifting into the miserable condition in which 
she now is. It is to be hoped that the new Sul- 
tan may be a better ruler, though it is too much 
to expect him to restore his wretched dominions 
to order and prosperity. 

Since the foregoing was written, the telegraph 
has brought the news of the suicide and tragic 
end of the deposed Sultan. Napoleon died in 
exile, and the Sultan has followed him in the 
long succession of monarchs whose rci-ns have 
ended in disaster and in gloom. Wide is the con- 
trast between the pageant of that fair June day 
in Paris, and the shadowed close of the lives of 
these two men, who together swept throvgh the 
gay capital, amid the shouts and the din of pop- 
ular ovation. The show of life has dropped its 
mask of gold and purple, leaving the sad lesson 
of human mutability which every age has re- 
peated to mankind, 





DRESS AND ORATORY. 

David Paul Brown was many years the favorite 
orator of the Philadelphia bar. He was an exquisite 
in dress, believing, with Buffon, the eminent French 
naturalist, who wrote in full dress, that “the style is 
the man.” When Mr. Brown appeared in his favor- 
ite dress, he wore a blue coat with brass buttons, buif 
vest and light pantaloons, closely-fitting gloves, neat 
boots, and a glossy hat rakishly set on his head. 
When criticised for his too great fondness for dress, 
he defended himself by saying “that he had never 
known a man to speak well in clumsy boots, nor to 
have a clear mind with dirty hands and face; that 
he had known many a fop that was not a fool, and 
many a sloven that was not a Solomon.” 

There is good sense in the following words, wherein 
he gives a philosophy of dress, and defends his pecu- 
liarity. “A becoming decency of exterior,” he says, 
may not be necessary for ourselves, but it is agreva- 
ble to others; and while it may render a fool more 
contemptible, it serves to embellish inherent worth. 
Itis like the polish of the diamond, taking something, 
perhaps, from its weight, but adding much to its 
brilliancy and attraction.” 

But Mr. Brown was not a mere fop. He was a 
graceful orator, a successful lawyer, and a hard stu- 
dent of literature. Some of his suggestions are 
worthy of the attention of young men, especially 
those working in a profession. 

“How is it possible you can do so much business?” 
asked a friend. 

“Because,” was the reply of the busy lawyer, “I 
have got so much to do.” 

“But,” persisted the friend, “how can you indulge 
in poetry and general literature ?” 

Mr. Brown’s answer contains the pith of a volume 
on self-education and the art of keeping one’s mind 
fresh. 

“Because,” he replied, “it enables me to return to 
my more rugged pursuits with greater alacrity and 
renewed strength. The mind takes its direction 
from habit. If you wish to strengthen it, you must 
direct it for a time into other channels, and thereby 
refresh and improve it. A mere lawyer is a mcre 
jackass, and has never the power to unload himself; 
whereas I consider the advocate—the thoroughly ac- 
complished advocate—the highest style of a man. 
He is always ready to learn, and always ready to 
teach. Hortensius was a lawyer, Cero an orator. 
The one is forgotten, the other is immortal.” 








———__+or— 


THE PARSON’S PETS. 

Rev. R. Hawker, whose life has been recently 
published by Rev. S. Barry Gould, was a very clever 
and poetical but at the same time eccentric gentle- 
man. He displayed his oddity in the choice and 
He trained a little black pig 
to follow him about like a dog. He even allowed 
Gyp, as the pig was called, to come into his parlor; 
but as the swinish presence was distasteful to visi- 
tors, he usually ordered him out on their entrance, 
and so obedient was Gyp that he immediately de- 
parted, with his tail very much out of curl. 

Mr. Hawker kept ten cats, nine of which he regu- 
larly took to church with him, and while he was 
reading prayers, would pat them on the head, or 
scratch them under the chin, so that they behaved 
very quietly. Originally, all ten were permitted to 
attend church, but one of them caught a mouse on 
Sunday, and was consequently excommunicated, 
and banished forever from the sanctuary. 

To have cats in church seems a very extraordinary 
proceeding, yet a cat once created a lively sensation 
in a church in Philadelphia. It entered unnoticed, 
and posting itself on the platform near the pulpit, 
was washing its face, and greatly distracting the at- 
tention of the congregation, when the preacher 
caught sight of it, and taking it up, held it in 


\@ personal character to maintain. But an in-: ovation he was receiving, and waved his hand | recess of the pulpit with his left hand, while he 
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made his gesticulations with the right. Thus the 
service progressed till the sermon was ended and 
the preacher gave outa hymn. The hymn he had 
selected was the one beginning, “A charge to keep 
Ihave,” and so appropriate seemed the first line to 
the circumstances that the congregation could 
scarcely refrain from bursting into laughter at the 
amusing coincidence. | 
_—-— in > ae 
A LAWYER’S SENSITIVENESS. 

Hon. John Sergeant, of Philadelphia, was for 
fifty-three years at the head of the bar of that city 
asan advocate and counsellor. He was remarkable | 
for his learning, integrity, and fairness. An anec-| 











dote of Mr. Sergeant shows the sensitive temper | and: 


aud keen scrupulousness of the man. | 

A distinguished merchant, having an important | 
case, called upon Mr. Sergeant for his legal opinion 
ofits merits. It was duly prepared, enclosed in an | 
envelope, aud sent by a student to the merchant. | 
Opening the letter, and merely glancing over the | 
opinion, the merchant asked the student the amount | 
of the charge. He replied that he did not know. 
Signing a blank check, the merchant sent it to Mr. 1 
Sergeant, with the message that he should fill it up 
with the amount of his fee. 

On receiving the check and message, Mr. Sergeant 
wasindignant, Mr. entirely misunderstands 
we! Go back to him instantly, sir, and say for me 
thatIam the last person living to ‘fill up another 
man’s check. If he will carefully examine the 
paper I sent, he will find my fee written on one of | 
the corners.” 

The young man returned, the merchant inspected | 
the opinion, and written in one corner, in small let- 
ters, were found the figures “330.” 

The anecdote illustrates the sensitiveness of the 
great lawyer, and how modestly he estimated the 
yalue of his professional services, 








WASHINGTON MAKING A COCKADE,] 

Hon. David Hoffman, an eminent lawyer of Balti- 
more, who died about twenty-five years ago, at the 
age of seventy, used to tell an anecdote to explain 
why he remained a Washington Federalist in poli- 
tics, Once, when Washington was stopping at a 
hotel in Baltimore, an immense crowd assembled to 
greet him. Hoffman, then a lad of twelve, with two 
other boys, lingered after the crowd had dispersed, 
Desiring to speak to the great patriot, they knocked 
timidly at the door of the chamber to which he had 
retired. Washington himself answered the knock, 
and iavited them in. 

In those days, the people of the United States 
were divided by their opinions and sympathies in 
reference to the French Revolution, The sympa- 
thizers with the revolutiouists wore a French cock- 
ade, the tricolor, and each of Hoffman’s companions 
had one on their caps. After Washiugton had 
asked their names, turning to Hoffman, he said: “I 
see that you have no cockade; will you allow me to 
make you one?” Calling aservant, he directed him 
to purchase a piece of black ribbon. The ribbon 
was bought, and from it, said Mr. Hoffman, “he cut 
out for me a black cockade, which he pinned to my 
cap with his own hands. That is the reason why I 
have remained a Washington Federalist to this day, 
and why I shall die one.” 





NARROW ESCAPE. 

Dr. Guthrie, in his interesting autobiography, gives 
an account of several narrow escapes from death in 
boyhood and early life. In some of them he was 
saved simply by presence of mind. In his first set- 


YO 


_THE 


of art dedicated to the memory of the illustrious ! 
Mr. Frederick, he said: “Ah, ah! the architect has 
a monument; I would like to see his monument.” 

The Mayor was somewhat embarrassed at the fail- 
ure of the Emperor to understand his metaphorical 
language, and, pointing to the dome, he said, some- | 
what excitedly, ““Your Majesty misunderstands me. 
Ido not mean a memorial stone; I mean that this 
building is the architect’s best monument.” 

The Emperor was no wiser than before, and 
dropped the subject by saying, “Ah,a fine monu- 
ment to the architect; I would like to see it.” 





AFRICAN NIGHT FLOWERS, 
The West African Record, a Liberian paper, has 
this charming sketch of the flora of that interesting 


Most of the African flowers differ from those of 
temperate climates in three striking characteristics; | 
viz., brilliancy of color, luxuriance of growth, and 


' in emitting their odor after sunset. 


he last peculiarity has been admirably described 
by Moore in speaking of that lovely native of India, 
the fragrant jasmine. 

“The flowers that wake while others sleep, | 

The timid jasmine buds, that keep j 

Their fragrance to themselves all day, | 

But when the sunlight drives away, 

Let their delicious secret out.’’ 


A rare and very beautiful species of the jasmine | 
grows in our African forests. The bushes some- 
times rise to the height of ten feet, andare densely 
covered with large pinnate, oval leaves. The starry 
white flowers, with bright pink stems (clustered on 
what botanists term a cyme), raise their delicate 
heads in striking contrast with the heavy masses of 
glossy, dark green leaves. Their fragrance is delight- 
ful. If we happen to awaken at night in a room 
where a sprig of this odorous flower has dropped, 
we are almost inclined to imagine that, instead of 
the dreadful malaria we strive so much to keep out,— 
“The sweet south wind 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor,”’ 
has by some miraculous means penetrated our close- 
ly-shut African chambers. 


+e 
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THE PRESIDENT’S “CHICKENS.” 
| 





Dr. Nott, the able president of Union College, 
relied upon family government, as far as practica- 
ble, to keep the students in order and out of mis- | 
chief. He was very intimate with the boys, and | 
knew how to reprove them, A writer in Scribner 
tells this anecdote: 


One night, the doctor’s hen-roost was unusually 
noisy. Concerned about his poultry and his eggs, 
he hastened out in dressing-gown and slippers, in 
time to surprise certain disguised figures, which 
quickly vanished, leaving a few of his choicest fowls | 
beheaded. The doctor had a magic way of finding 
out evil-doers, and he soon discovered these. But 
instead of taking off their heads in turn, he invited 
them to dinner the next day, and feasted them on 
the fowls with whose necks they had made free the 
night before. The doctor made no allusion to the 
occurrence, trusting to the conviction that every 
mouthful of contraband chicken would stick in the 
throat, to teach them a better lesson than any he 
could convey in words. When the meal was fin- 
ished, the boys were politely bowed out, firmly re- 
solved never again to prepare for themselves so un- 
comfortable a meal. The culprits never heard the 
last of “Prex’s Chickens.” 


—_———_+o>—— .- — 
HOW TO POUR TEA, 
There is more to be learned about pouring out tes 
and coffee than most ladies are willing to admit. 
The Housekeeper says: 


If these decoctions are made at the table, which is 
by far the best way, they require experience, judg- 
ment and exactness; if they are brought on the 
table ready made, it still requires judgment so to 
apportion them that they shall prove sufficient in 
quantity for the family party, and that the elder 
meinbers shall have the stronger cups. 

Often persons pour out tea who, not being at all 
aware that the first cup is the weakest, and that the 
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tlement at Arbislot, he walked down to the rocks on 
the shore one day, after a heavy storm. The waves 
Were running mountain high, but the tide was low, 
and many of the rocks were pare. 
along rock, shelving rapidly to the sea, the slippery 
sea-weed gave way, he lost his footing, and falling 
on his back, began to slide towards the water. 

He took in his danger in an instant, for if he 
reached the water, it would be impossible to swim 
insuch a surf. His mind became calm, instead of 
excited, and devised a plan for safety. The rock 
Was pudding-stone, with hard nodules projecting, 
where softer stones had been worn away by the 
waves. His heels had been sharpened with iron, 
the day before, for walking on the rocks. He 
brought down his heels firmly, in the rapid descent; 
they caught on some projecting nodules, and 
stopped his movement, and he was saved. If he had 
lost presence of mind, death would have been inevi- 
table. 

——_—_—~+or— 

DOM PEDRO AND THE ARCHITECT, 

It sets off a discourse to allude in it, by way of 
illustration, to a historical event or to an incident in 
the life of a well-known person. But the orator 
Must be sure of his audience, or his allusion will fall 
upon deaf ears. In the account of Dom Pedro’s 


Visit to Baltimore, there is told a story which gives | 


& point to our suggestion: 


On the first main floor of the City Hall is the tab- 
let on which the names of the members of the 
Building Committee are inscribed. The Mayor read 
to the Emperor the names on the tablet, the last 
being that of George A. Frederick, architect. Re- 
Membering the inscription in St. Paul’s that perpet- 
Uates the fame of Sir Christopher Wren (se monu- 
mentum requiris, circumspice),* General Latrobe 


made a comprehensive gesture that was intended to, 


— his Majesty’s attention to the whole building, 
nd said, “This is the architect’s monument.” 


: | 
Dom Pedro, however, did not comprehend the | 


Significance of the gesture, and for the moment did 


Lexping down on | 


tea grows stronger as you proceed, bestow the poor- 
lest cup upon the greatest stranger, and give the 
| strongest to a very young member of the family, 
| who would have been better without any. 

| Where several cups of equal strength are wanted, 
;you should pour a little into each, and then go 
| back, inverting the order as you fill them up, and 
jthen the strength will be apportioned properly. 
| This is so well understood in England, that an expe- 
| rienced pourer of tea waits till all the cups of the 
| company are returned to her before she fills any a 
second time, that all may share alike. 


———— 
A MUTUAL MISTAKE, 


The poet Rogers tells this amusing incident, in his 
“Table Talk:” 


Lord Seaforth, who was born deaf and dumb, was 
| to dine one day with Lord Melville. Just before the 
‘time of the company’s arrival, Lady Melville sent 

into the drawing-room a lady of her acquaintance 
who could talk with her fingers to dumb people, 
| that she might receive Lord Seaforth. Presently 
| Lord Guildford entered the room ; and the lady, tak- 
| ing him for Lord Seaforth, began to play her fingers 
| nimbly; Lord Guildford did the same, and they had 
| been carrying on a conversation in this manner for 
about ten minutes, when Lady Melville joined them. 
Her.female friend immediately said, “Well, I have 
been talking away to this dumb man,” “Dumb!” 
| cried Lord Guildford, “bless me, I thought you were 
dumb!’ 
j ————“1+10+——— 


A GOLDEN MAXIM, 


Lord Derby, in an address to the boys of Liver- 


pool, uttered a sentence which is a golden maxim. 
Every boy should learn it by heart; that is, he 
should study it until he thoroughly understands and 
heartily receives it. “Whether I am happy or un- 
happy,” said the noble lord, “is not my chief affair; 


UTH’S COMPANION, 


| more bain in mine head. The bains in mine pody 


{and there vas dwenty dollars. 


‘mark of Robert Burns. 
| sold at a London auction for $145 in gold. 


| learn the muse’s trade is a Divine gift.” 
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mine hand on mine pody, and there vas anoder. | RY « y 
Dere vas very much bains in all mine pody. Then I, European Manufactur ers of Rub- 
put mine hand in mine pocket, and there vas noting.| ep Goods in the Background. 


So I jined mit de temperance. Now dere was no| ,. . 
The fame of our 


I put mine hand in mine pocket, | **Gossamer 
So I shall stay mit Waterproof’’ 
garments, for La- 
dies and Gentie- 
; men’s storm use, 
has extended to 
Europe. Rubber 
manuf ae turers 
there readily ad- 
mit their superi- 


and total absence 
ot adhesion under 
any 
stances in the hot- 


vas all gone avay. 
ecircum- 
de temperance. 
ase aa aM rece 
A WORD TO YOUNG POETS. 

Those young persons—they number thousands— 
who think that they are poets, should study a re- 
One of his letters lately 

: “ | ority to any ever 
In it he | made by the 
says he is determined to prosecute poetry with all) dig’ wert 

Sat : em j strength, 
his vigor, as he believes “the knack and aptitude to | peste Md to salt 
Robert ; or fresh water, 
Burns was a born poet, yet he modestly estimates 
his “gift” as only “the knack and aptitude to learn” 


test of wea t. 
We also make 





a : 
1 samer Umbrellas, 
y the only real wa- 
ter-proos wunbrel- 
la made. 





For the proic. tion of ourselves and the public, we suump 


our trade-niurk, “Gossamer Water-proof,” on the loop of 








the art of writing poetry. If such things are done | Very garment we make; also on our Leggins and Um- 
in the green tree, what should be dene in the dry? | Prelts. None are genuine if not so stamped. See for 


yourself they have our trade-mark. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 





N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 


ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 
ure not sold at retail, we will send by mail, post-paid, to 


TO BE GIVEN 
: : any address, One 56 inch Lady’s Cape, $8 25; One Gent’s 
To Subscribers to the Companion, Sack, any size ordered, $10 00; One Gent's Hat, $2 00; One 


JULY 1, 1876. Gent’s Cap, $1 295 4-4 Gossamer Cloth, $1 25 per yard. 
These Presents Will be presented to the ove hundred | Mo 













subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- | PORTABLE 
scribers to the Companion between NoVEMBER 1, 1875, | SODA FOUNTAINS 
+ 


and JULY 1, 1876. 
1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost..... $40, $50. $75, $100, 
CHEAP & DURABLE, 





700 





1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, « 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost... 
1 Upright Smith American Parlor Or- eld 400 per cent 1 
3 4 READY FOR 
1 . Address tieon Saal ct 
1 Madise 
N& 60, “auc! 
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an Parlor Organ, cost..%210 | 

Gold Watches, stem winders, wt 

sesseeeeees BISO Tr We itl send either of the {61 sea mR 
4 Winders, } OR e will se ne either of t re to lowing OR 

Bir cea ean eee euieresceh aa $125 ' J eneets Serap Book Ficus; ADJ, 

6 Waltham Gold Watches, cost of each.. $100 Or 2 Sheets Scrap Book Pictures; 

6 Waltham Gold Watches, “ “sane awd ‘m Chromos; FOR 

% 
$l. 


Smith Americ 
2 Waltha 



















Sina 3 Card Chromos, 515 x 7; 
N 1 Doz. Faber’s Lead Pencils 
4 I s. J. W. Russell & Co., Medford, Mass. 


6 Waltham Gold Watches, “ 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, 





12 Waltham Silver Watches, “ “ aed [rn AL a 
12 Waltham Silver Watches, sal WY ENGRAVED MONOG RAMS, 
35 Waltham Silver Watches, “ S wee 








THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 
Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 

The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 


AGENTS Wanted for the New Historical Work OUR 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that r ‘BK; 


make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and { WwW Ks KN BORD KR. 


Concert Room. A Complete and Graphic History of American Pioncer Life 
The Smith American Organs. —'These are trom 100 YEARS AGO. 
the manufactory of the Smith American Organ Com- | Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting Ad- 
pany. No Organs have been more sought throughout | ventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and 
the country than those of these manufacturers—and | boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports—a book for 
certainly none are more deserving of popularity. Oldand Young. Notadull page. No competition, Enormous 
he Waltham Watches. — ‘The Waltham Watch | sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Mlustrated circulars free. 
Company now furnish a watch that rivals the best by | J.C. McCunpy & Co., 26 8. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


European makers. We offer the best made for the | ~ ‘ 


prices named. | 
| . 


The One Hundred Presents will be given to the 
ONE HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS Who secure the one hun- 
aving Labor - 
1reapness, U1 aled. 


dred largest numbers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH 
OF THE PxxeMIUMS OK COMMISSIONS they may receive 

ss. Durability ¢ 

IRSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 
BRADFEF 


for their new subscribers. 
line: 
. = M¢ 
ORD ACADE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Remember, whether you get a present or not, | 
the premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
DOLLAR STATIONERY. 
Year c ences August 29. For circulars or admissio: 
=. GQ 2a aa oa [apply to Miss ANSE E, JOHNSON, Bradford, Mass. 
5 23 


~, Note Paper in boxes, containing one 

— se quire each, together with Envelopes 

to metch, and your Mongoram in 

IN any color, sent post-paid for $1 00. 

EDWARD E. CLARK, Fashionable Sta- 
tioner, P. 0. Box 1087, Boston, Mass. 


VAQy 
as free to customers, stamped on every va- 
4 aka aw riety of Stationery, Elegant French 
RR dx<Kp 
* { » 
t 






















prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 


if you persevere. For Beauty of Polish 





scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
May 15, 1876. 4t eow 





“T HAVE BUT ONE REGRET, 
and that is I did not get it before.”— Vide a 
vurchaser. The Centennial Printing 
Press, ®2 00. Complete Printing Oftice, 
$500. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Young America Presses, Type, &c. 
Price 10 cts 
dD. W 








Ss. Cireulars tree. 
. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston. 





Theelegant- 
ly mounted, 
nickle-plat- 
ed New Buffalo Bill Revolver 8 

With 100 Cartridges, $3.00 :20,000sold ; everyone warran- 
ted : satisfaction guaranteed. Jilustrated Catalogue Free, 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, Chicago, IIL, 

69 Dearborn-st., (McCormick Block). 


wy ~ 20 handsome Address 
CAN'T BE BEAT. Cards, no two alike, 
your name on them all, for 10 cts. and stamp 
A large, spicy paper and list of all styles with order, or 
paper and 10 samples, for 3-ct. stamp. G.B.ULiMan & 
Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 19—26teow 
BOYS!! That have the VE- 
LOCIPEDE SCROLL SAW are 
the HAPPIEST!! They easily 
2 $5 per day, besides learning 
TRADE The 











This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth's Companion—is unlike any other, and in style 
quality, variety of tints, and amount given, is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered to the public. The box con- 
tains, neatly initialed ,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style, neatly initialed. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
Cutter, anda Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 
fingers, paper, linen, wood, ete, Price $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


W 












make 
a_ profitable 


CHEAPEST and BEST, 
all complete, with Boring At- 
tachment, F 


ONLY ———. Ad 
t 





CENTENNIAL CAMP CHAIR. 





3 


- * = ? ss d _ 
ATW 25 CENTS and 3c stamp fora pack of 
65 Visiting Cards of 25 varieties, includ 
ing Repp, Damask, Plaid, Snowflake, 
Mottled, Marble, &c., with one name 
printed on them, to 
WwW 


H. WAITT & CO., MEprorp, Mass. 


We have also Toy Decalcomanie 
25 cents; and Scrap Book Pictures 





300 design 


g 


$ sheets for 






VISITING CARDS sent for 20 cts. AC- 
QUAINTANCE CARDS, 10 styles, 10 cents per 
pack. 25 SCROLL CARDS, 10 designs, 15 
cts. We have 144 styles of Cards, 36 styles of 
Card Type. owe s, or Agent’s outfit sent for two green 


stamps. F.B. Wasnpurn & Co., Middleboro’, Mass. 


FUN! 


HA! HA! HA! 
“Gents: Received your Toy WrEs- 

TLEKS, and had fun enough to double 

pay me. I want you to send me two 








what most and first concerns me is to find my work 
in life, to recognize it, and to do it.” 


+o 





A TEMPERANCE LECTURE. 


hin recall the legend at St. Paul's. Looking about the Dutchman’s temperance lecture: 
k | 


im as if he expected to see some magnificent work 


——— 


. ” 
If you seek his monument, look around. 





I shall tell yon how it vas. 1 j 
mine head, and there vas von pig bain. 


The physical and pecuniary benefits of total absti- | 
nence are strongly though humorously set forth in 


I put mine hand on | 
Then I put | 





more, and two of your dancing skel- 
etons. Enclosed find pay for them.” 
Geo. W. Payton, Providence, R. I. 
We are in daily receipt of such let- 
ters as above. The Wrestlers are 
the greatest “fun provokers” out. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. 
RICHARDS MANF'G CO., 
a " 98 Ashland Block, Chicago, Il. 
9—26Leow 
PERRY MASON & CO., R4 RE CHANCE !—one pack Confidential Cards 
Yonuth’s Comnanion Oiice,? three Photographs, Language? of Flowers and Wdk’f 
41 Temple Place. ‘ ; Allfor l0cts.andstamp. H.M.CooK & Co., Meriden, Ct 


These desirable Camp Stools are made of the best live 
| oak, and are very strong. The cut shows the chair open, 
| ready for use. When shut it is only two inches in diame- 
| ter, and twenty-two long, and can be easily carried about. 
; Weare able to furnish these chairs in large quantities at 
| a low price. 

| Wesend these Chairs to any address, free of charge, on 
receipt of $1 00. 
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Boston, Mass. 
‘ 





_ THE Y YOUT H’S COMPANION. 














For the Companion, 


TO AN OLD TEA-CUP. 
Frail, dainty toy, that time so gently saves 
Yo float unshattered on his wasteful waves, 
And reach, through storms of ruin and dismay, 
Ilands that uplift thee lovingly to-day, 
Good thanks for sparing from oblivion dim, 
hese painted dames who beam below thy brim! 
The lips that touched thee onee have lent an art 
To murmur memories in my dreaming heart! 
[see rich chambers draped w 
Where sportive cherubs 


ith pink and gold, 


gleam in gilded mold; 


Where thick on eabinet and on mantel, range 


Kare, gaudy, Chinese monsters, grim and stra 





Where lights from massive candelabra fall 
On satined prince and scarlet cardinal; 
Where blooming ladies, gay ly group, arrayed 
In fleecy wig, rouge, patch and stiff brocade; 
And where the royal Louis, suave and bland, 
hows low to kiss one jewel-burdened hand ! 
Ah, ime! those merry courtiers 
No more with mirth make 


and their king 
Nianon’s alleys ring; 


Ilis plumes no more the sworded gallant airs, 


In statued shrubbery and on marble stair 


And lovely, 
Down fe 


langhing 
inftained court or 


ladies move no more 
senlptured corridor: 


And thou, 
And sick of change, 


poor cup, art loyal to thy past, 


the cold iconoclast ! 
hou mournest for those haleyon day 
Pictured patrician, bright legitimist ] 


s, | wist, 


Yet if compassionate aid be not in vain 

lo allay the longings of thy lonely pain, 

Nhen learn that shortly thou shalt treasured be 
By one whose beauty is so sweet tosee, 

Her dazzling charms might thrill with envy pure, 


The shapeless dust that onee was Pompadour ! 


— te 


For the Companion, 


HER PHILOSOPHER. 

At a religious meeting in the city of Washing- 
ton, one evening early in the spring of Centen- 
nial year, a graceful and cultured gentleman, 
searecly past his young manhood, related the 
circumstances connected with change of 
views Upon personal religion. 

For years he had been a member of the “Philo- 
sophieal Club,” a 


his 


free-thinkers, who 
took notice of religion only as a natural curiosity, 


society of 


wud looked upon every phase of it as simply a 
diferent phenomenon of mind, or nervous dis- 
turbance, 

Lately 
vival 


(he said) he had been attending 
meeting “study character.”’ 
to wateh the inquirers, and witness the 
manner of proceeding with them, he was ad- 
dressed by a little girl of about thirteen, who 
appeared to know him, and to be acquainted with 
his principles. 

She begeed him to heed the teachings of the 
and not make the eare of his soul a mere 
matter of education and of taste, telling him in 
simple words that Christ was “the only true phil- 
Oso} rhe rT. “a 


e- 
s to Staying 
once 


Gospel, 


The artless sweetness of the child 
gave her words a singular power over the learned 
man, and he could not easily banter them away. 

Repeatedly at successive meetings the young 
girl met him and spoke to him in the same 
simple way, till finally he stayed away to avoid 
her, 

But her appeals followed him, and in the si- 
lence of his heart he heard her childlike voice 
warning him. He dissatistied with his 
philosophy, examined it in new light, criticised 
it, rejected it, and after a time embraced the re- 
ligion of Jesus. 

All this the gentleman eloquently told to a 
hushed and crowded house, and was about to sit 
down, when a hand on his arm stayed him, and 
a clergyman well known in Washington rose im- 
mediately behind him, and said, in a trembling 
voiee,— ; 

“Now let me tell the rest of the story. The 
litle girl is my daughter, and the account 
gentleman has just given explains her fre- 
quent mention of and her earnest interest in her 
philosopher, as she had always called him, For 
several days she has not failed to speak of him 
and describe him, and only this morning she 
said at the breakfast table that ‘her philosopher’ 
would surely become a believer in Christ, and 


grew 


this 


begged me to seek him out and talk with him. 
“Friends,”’ continued the clergyman, while 

the tears rolled down his cheeks, “in Dlesein: 

the simple words of my child, the Spirit of the 


Lord found this man before I did; and now it is 
2 my exceeding great joy te shake hands with him 
1s a Cliristian brother.” 

There was not a dry eye in the house when 
those two men joined hands. And there were 
few of that large 

| peat to themselves then, with a sense of new 
**A little child shali lead them.” 





sweetness, 
——___-_—_~o>——__—_—— 


A LOOSE LION. 

People who carry around with them nitro-gly- 
| eccrine, and lions and tigers, need to watch their 
| freight. Such mischief is generally beyond the 
control of a master when it breaks out,—though 
here one astonishingly brave man and several 
bold assistants faced and subdued the “king of 
heasts”’ in the very rage of his power. 





Recently a large African lion, known as “Par- 
ker,” belong to Howes & c ushing’s circus 
and me nageric, in Brooklyn, broke some of the 
bars of his cage, and dashed through the tent 
| which contained the wild animals into the open 

space which surrounded the circus tent, and was 
separated from the street by a high board fence. 
Great excitement was at once ercated among the 
performers and employers, who rushed for the 
street in their stage costumes, 

During all the excitement, the audience in the 
main tent was unaware of what was going on in 
the smaller enclosure and outside. As the per- 
formers fled, Mr, Bowles, the man who had becn 
left by Prof. Losson in charge of the cag 
seized a pole and dashed through the ope ning 
into the tent. As he passed one of the boxes 
blockading the passage, one of the women per- 
formers rushed towards him, 
lion, 
by the animal, which had caught the sweeping 
trail of her dress, tearing it to shreds, 

Bowles, as the woman sprang towards him, 
seized and threw her over one of the large 
dressing-cases, at the same time throwing him- 
self to one side, thus ¢seaping from the infuriated 




















peiforming dogs, Patty, in his passage, 
seized the dog in his jaws, and in an instant 
crushed it into a shapeless mass. ‘This ap- 
peared to mollify his anger, and he crouched 
upon the ground, munching the carcass, and 
growling with satisfaction. 

Meanwhile, the performers and tent men who 
could be recalled from flight, collected about the 
tents, armed with sticks, poles and clubs. At 
this time Prof. Losson arrived, and, armed with 
a weapon used for punishing the animal, began 
the assault on the lion. He ordered his aids to 
form a semi-circle around the beast, and, ap- 
proaching it, snapped the whip, shouted, and 
pointed towards the cage. 

The animal growled and glared upon his mas- 
ter, who, keeping his eye upon it, struck the 
beast a severe blow across the face. It howled 
and retreated towards the cage. Following it 
rapidly up with well-dreeted blows, one of which 
lamed one of the aniimal’s Ie the lion was 
forced into a cage, which was then securely 
fastened. The lion was eaptured in Africa, 
when he was apparently about four years old, 
In the London amphitheatre he killed his keeper, 
Thomas Jarvis, 2 noted lion-tamer, 


The lion 
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BEDAWIN ROBBERS. 

Presence of mind, an appearance of compos- 
ure, and a little humor, will often carry a man 
through a tight place. An Englishman, wander- 
ing in the desert about Damascus, was suddenly 
called upon to show his ‘‘nerve,’”” and he made a 
very Hie thus tells the story: 


I walked very slowly, with the Bedawin in 
' view all the way, and in order to appear as com- 
| posed as possible, I examined all the ruins on 
my -_—, though I had seen them fifty times be- 
fore. When | came within a few perches of the 
triumphal arch, one of the Bedawin sprang to 
his feet, seized a club and a spear, and rushed 
at me like an infuriated. bull. 
Never did I see a man, even in a mad-house, 
| so utterly beside himself as that man was. He 
| was livid with rage, and his passion seemed to 
be choking him, and as he hurled imprecations 
at me, the foam flew from his mouth, 

I met his exhibition of wrath with a laugh, 
and walked past him as if I was accustomed to 
that sort of thing, and thought nothing of it. 
walked straight, and at my leisure, to the rest of 
the Arabs, and he followed me, roaring like a 
wild animal. 

The others received me with scowling looks, 
and none of them returned my salutation. I sat 
down upon a stone, fully believing myself in a 
trap, and tried to look composed, though I did 
not feel so, 

“Who do you think I am? 
jwrathful Bedawy. ‘“l think,’ said I, ‘you 
would be a magnificent-looking fellow if you did 
not spoil a handsome face by bad temper.” 

“Know then,” said he, “that lam the great 
Kufeiley, at whose name pashas tremble.” 1 
said “No one denied that he was the great Ku- 
feiley, but that I had seen as pleasant a man 
somewhere previously; and then, seeing the 
necessity for a diversion, 1 added, pointing toa 
horrible-looking r cut-throat who stood glowering 
at me, “Look at the sweet and ple asant counte- 





good exhibition, 





_ 





thundere d the 








nance of your friend there on the approach of. a 
guest, 

The wit was of the feeblest quality, but it did 
road 





its work, and a b grin overspread every 
countenance, ever of the infuriated Kufei- 
ey. In five min were deep in the poli- 

| tics of the desert and the cily. 

} Then they examined everything T had, 

‘big children, and asked me the price of 





like 
each 


congregation who did not re-| 





}shaggy head and thick 


i they 
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saetacaiie boots, my watch, my pistol, my hat; 
in fact, I believe they were making an inventory 
of my personal effects to facilitate future division 
after they should relieve me of them. 

I had now an opportunity to become thorough- 
ly acquainted with the robbers. I found that 
Kufeiley was the leader of that branch of the 
Amour Arabs who frequent the desert between 

,almyra and Hums. He did not exaggerate the 
terror his name inspired, as he was one of the 
most active and bloody of all the Bedawin. 

He was a short, thick man, with short, black 
neck, His flesh was 
black and hard as dried Brazilian beef. Second 
in command, and in fame for bloody deeds, was 
Azzah, father-in-law of Kufeiley, a tall, spare 
man. 

They all had the deep suspicious eyes of their 
race. They were armed with lances, tufted with 
ostrich’s feathers, and most of the m had clubs 
and flint pistols and crooked d: iggers; and there | 
was one double-barrelled fowling-piece, which 
seemed to regard with special affection. 
They exhibited it in triumph; but it was only a, 
Belgian gun, which had got the name ‘‘London”’ 
engraved on it in Damascus. 

They all appeared as if they had dressed in an 

“old clo’? shop, as there was nothing like uni- 


| formity in their apparel, and they were doubt- | 


‘less arrayed in the garments of their victims. 


pursued by the! 
Her clothing had been tern from her back | 


lion, After looking around for a minute in the | 
open space, the animal dashed back again | 
towards the menagerie, encountering one of the 








One man had hung about him the black clothes 
of a European, much too large for him, and 
sadly in want of buttons. 


——_—_+o>—__—_——_ 
THE OLD SCHOOL-BOOK. 


On the old school-hook, i in its dusty nook, 
With a tearful eve 1 

Come down old friend 
Ina talk of the bygone days. 

I gaze once more, as in days of yore, 

the task that vexed the brain; 

The lesson done, and victory won, 
And I feel Pima child again, 





rin hour we'll spend 





And T seein to stand with the youthful band 
In the old house on the m 

Thiesr the fun ere the sche 
Al a [ join in the gladsom ’ 

LT take my place, with a sober face; 
O'er the well carved desk 1 be nd, 

And hourly pour o’er the learned lore 
Of thy wonderful page, old friend. 


















Then our cares were few, and our eens were true 
And our griefs were ri id Sap lig 

The world was naught (so ed fondly “thought) 
Buta region of pure deligh 

But time hi is sped, and our pi nih has led 
fhrough the dark and te: wful sex 3 

And passed aw: vy are the good and gi ay, 
Like the old house on the green. 





But we'll sing no more of the days of yore, 
For the tear-drop dims the eye; 

Sleep on, old book, in thy dusty nook, 
As in years that have glided by; 

No guilt we trace in thy honest f¢ ice, 
But a mine of gold within 

Enriched the youth, as they sought for truth, 
In the old house on the green, 


a. oe 
THE CZAR’S MELANCHOLY. 
The Emperor of Russia is said to be a burden- 
bearer. His first great grief was the death of 
his eldest son. 





He was a young man of much | 
promise, one from whose reign the enlightened | 
reformers of that empire of seventy millions, | 
who sympathize with his father’s great ideas, 
expected much. The second who will, 
some day, be Czar, is not so favorably regarded, 
except by the old Russian party, which is in- | 
tensely conservative. The present Emperor is a | 
lonely man, whose family afilictions and public | 
cares have greatly tried him. An English writer | 
thus describes an incident which sets forth one | 
phase, the melancholy side, of the Eaapeser’s | 
character: 


son, 


One dark December day, two Englishmen hail | 
a boat on the Neva brink and push out rapidly | 
through the bars of ice toward that grim fortress | 
of St. Peter and St. Paul in which lie buried | 
under marble slab and golden cross the Emperors | 
and Empresses since Peter the Great. As they 
push onward they observe the watermen drop | 
their oars and doff their caps, and, looking | 
aroupd, they see the imperial barge, impelled by 
twenty rowers. 

The Emperor sits in that barge alone; an offi- 
cer stands at his side, the helmsman directs the 
rowers how to pull, Saluting as he glides past 
their boat, the Emperor jumps to land, and muf- 


fling his loose gray coat about his neck, steps 
hastily towards the church. 





No one goes with him. Trying the front door 
of that sombre church, he finds it locked, and 
strides quickly to a second door, beckoning to a 
man in plain clothes to admit him, The door is 
quickly opened, and the lord of seventy millions 
walks into the church that is to be his final 





home. ‘The English visitors are near. 
“Wait for an instant,” says the man in plain 
clothes, “the Emperor is within, but step into 


the porch; he will not keep you long.’ 

The porch is separated from the chureh by 
glass doors only, and the visitors look wpon the 
scene within. Long aisles and columns stretch 
and rise before them, Vlags and trophies won 
in a hundred battles adorn the walls, and here 
and there a silver lamp burns fitfully in front of 
a pictured saint. 

Between the columns stand in white sepul- 
chral rows the imperial tombs, a weird and 
ghastly scene, gleaming in that red and sombre 
light. Alone, his cap drawn tightly on his 
brow, and muffled in his loose gray coat, the | s 
Emperor passes from slab to slab, now pausing 
an instant as if conning an inscription on a 
stone, now crossing the nave absorbed and bent. 

The dead are all around him—Peter, Cather- 
ine, Paul; fierce warriors, tender women, inno- 
cent babes; and overhead the dust and glory of 
a hundred wars. What brings him hither in 


| of his eldest son. 


| well-proportioned. 


| friends is not common. 


»| Which is delicate and quick to feel. 


| friends, 


| loved you so long. 





this wintry dusk? The weight of life? The 
love of death? 
He stops, unbonnets, kucels—at the foot of his 





mother’s tomb! Once more he pauses, knee|s— 
kneels a long time, as if in prayer; then, rising, 
kisses the golden cross. That slab is the tomb 
A moment later he is gone, 





+> 
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BISMARK AND VON MOLTKE, 
A Californian, who saw Bismark and Voy 
Moltke while they were attending to their duties 
as members of the Diet, gives these pen pictures 
of the statesman and soldier: 


Each was dressed in the plain brown cloth 
uniform of a Prussian General. The trimmings 
on Bismark’s, the collar, a cord around the 
sleeve near the wrist, and a stripe on the pants 
were yellow, on Moltke’s red. Both wore gilt 
union, but neither wore any medals or badves 
of distinction, Moltke had his sword, Bismark 
none. 

Each is very tall, certainly more than six fect, 
Moltke is remarkably sle nder and thin-visaz ed, 
Bismark heavily built, broad - shouldered =a 
The latter reminds me ve ry 








much of Gen. 


Winfield Scott in his figure and 
bearing. He looks in every way as if born to 
command, He wears no beard, but a heavy 
moustache, which is now quite gray, and the 


small circle of hair surrounding his bald pate is 
iron gray. Moltke keeps closely shaven, is notat 


| all bald, his hair dark brown, interspersed with 


gray. He is exceedingly quiet in demeanor. His 
whole demeanor confirms the force of a German 
saying about him. He isa good linguist, as well 
as an able writer. We often hear of men who 
can converse in different languages. The Ger. 
mans say of Moltke that he can be silent in seven 
languages. 

I observed in writing and reading neither of 
these remarkable men used glasses, though Bis. 
mark is about sixty, and Moltke over se venty 
years of age. In attentiveness to the parlia- 
mentary debates, there was a marked difference 
between them. 

Moltke appeared to pay habitually very close 
attention, while Bismark appeared not to listen 
to anything that was said. Even when a hearty 
laugh occasionally convulsed the members ata 
happy hit of the speaker, he seemed to take no 
notice of it whatever, but continued ste: udily ex- 
amining and disposing of the papers taken from 
his portfolio. Both of these great historical 
characters of our age impress. one as being very 
plain, natural, and unostentatious in their ways, 
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A YOUNG GIRL’S FRIEND. 
The sensitive poet, Cowper, 
“Winter Walk at Noon,’ 
“T would not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced with polish’d manners and fine 
sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


wrote, in his 


Such discriminating delicacy in choosing one’s 
The grace of the “*pol- 
ished manners and fine sense’”’ is more attrac- 
tive, especially to girls, than the “sensibility” 
As a mat- 
ter of fact, girls are careless in the choice of their 
and too “gushing” in the bestowal of 
their confidence. The consequences are often 
serious. <A writer in the Sunday School Times 
offers these excellent suggestions or this topic: 


There is one safe friend for every maiden. It 
is her mother. Whom should you trust, in 
whom repose confidence, if not in her? No one 
| else loves you so unselfishly , and no one else has 
It is a pity when girls are 
not confidential with their mothers, There are 
times when every young woman needs an oldet 
| woman to guide and help her, and her mother is 
at these times her natural counselor and guar- 
dian. 

If she has no mother, let her pour her troubles 
j and unfold her perplexities to some motherly 
woman, aunt, sister, friend, in whom she can be- 
lieve. Many a heartache would be soothed, 
many a vexation rolled away, and many a mot- 
tification saved, if girls would remember that 
they have not the wisdom of Solomon, nor the 
dignity of Deborah as yet on their unwrinkled 
brows. Situations which baftle them would be 
plain to more experienced eyes, and they would 
be guided over hard places. 





——_+o>—___—_ 


A “KNIFE-SUCKER.”’ 

Hoggishness at table deserves to be frowned 
down, and written down, wherever found. Eng- 
lishmen are apt to claim that this unlovely trait 
is particularly frequent and full-grown in Amer- 
ica. In the English Mechanic, Prof. Richard A. 
Proctor, the astronomical lecturer, relates an ex- 
perience at Des Moines, Iowa, as follows: 


A person in the garb of a gentleman, save for 
his display of rings and breastpin, was waiting 
till his tea should be brought. Growing weary, 
or perhaps stimulated by the presence of a strang- 
er, he began to while away time by sucking the 
blade of his breakfast knife, preparing, as it 
were, for action. Presently he plunged_ the 
blade into the sugar-basin, and licked off the 
sugar thus secured. He next tried, with the 
same knife, some cream, which stood ina gob- 
let for general use. After this he alternated be- 
tween the cream and sugar, using his knife-blade 
steadily, some five inches disappearing within 
his lips at each effort. There was a combina- 
tion of horrors about the entire process, e0- 
hanced by a peculiar elbow play which seems 
characteristic of western feeding. In fact, most 
Americans out here seem all elbows and wrists 
when eating, just, as when sitting, they seem all 
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For the Companion. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
The summer had come | 
With the breezes’ sigh, 
The honey bee’s hum, 
And the bird’s reply, j 
When out from the north, 
Either angry or lost, | 
Went wandering forth | 
That sly Jack Frost. 


Tall, green and fine 
The beans were out, 
They were ready to twine 
Their stakes about; 
Near tendrils slender 
The buds did grow, 
Fragrant and tender, 
Ready to blow. 


The night was dark 
And still and clear, 
When, “Hush, O hark, 
What is it I hear? 
A shivery breath 
Of ice or snow? 
Iam frightened to death, 
It chills me so!” 


Wailed out a creeper; 
And, waking, cried, 
Full many a sleeper 
Nodding beside. 
Then as shadows fly, 
Or a vapor floats, 
Jack Frost stole by 
And pinched their throats. 


Each in his place 
Drooped down his head, 
All black in the face, 
Wilted and dead! 
Should the farmer come 
In the morning near, 
He will sigh, “O hum! 
No beans this year!” 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BATES. 





For the Companion. 
BURDOCKS AND BERRIES. 





I guess I’m wide awake when I ought to be 
fast asleep. I’m all tucked up in bed,—only my 
eyes are untucked. 

I've been a crying, that’s why. ’Taint ’cause 
anybody hurt me. My mother always puts me 
to bed, and tells me a story, and says a little 
prayer and a little verse. 

“Let no bad dreams disturb his rest, 

No powers of darkness him molest. 

But let him sweetly sleep this night, 

And wake to see the morning light.” 
There, [remembered all of it! 

Won’t you laugh if I tell you what I’ve been 
crying about? “Honest true, black and blue?” 

Well, once mother told me a story about a 
lit-tle boy who wanted to please his mother ver-y 
much. So he got his little pail, with red and 
green stripes down it, and put on his straw hat, 
and went *way off in the fields, where daisies 
stow up tall and white, and where the straw- 


green leaves off from the big red berries, and 
they looked splendid! 


thought some day I'd do like that little boy, and 
surprise my mother, only I couldn’t ever get my 
| tin pail full. 
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But the little boy laughed, and pulled the nice ings twinkling among the rounds of the chair as! 


Then his mother kissed him, and gave him a 


big saucerful with lots of cream and sugar on, 
and there was enough for everybody else, too. 


That’s the story mother told me, and I always 


ber to wipe your iron, now, Vell.” 


chiefs with the iron. 
they would have begged to be folded straight, 
and smoothed nicely. 


he climbed up. 


“Don’t scoreh, and don’t smooch, and remim- 


“T know all about ironing, Bridget Finnikins,”’ 


said Pell, with a lofty air. 


Then Pell deftly worried the little handker- 
If they had had mouths, 


But Pell toiled on, look- 


ing at the brown zig-zag pile with great satisface- 


| 











| 





But to-day I got up real early and went over 
into Mr. Brown’s meadow, and found a place 
where they were just as thick as hops. And I 
got my pail ’most full. 

But it was awful hot. 

Then when I wanted to find some leaves to 
put on, I couldn’t find any but some big burdock 
leaves (no, [aint erying,—that was just a wink) 
and I put seven of ’em over the berries and 
started home. 

But I wasn’t a bit like the boy in the story, 
because my leaves all blew off faster’n I could 
hold ‘em on. 

So I thought, I knew how to fix’em, and I 
got some stones from the road (they were pretty 
dusty, but they were good and heavy), and I put 
em on the burdock leaves, and then they could 
not blow off any more. 

When [ got home, mother was just as nice as 
she could be. She did not think about her story 
at all, but just said, kind o’ cross, ‘O, my! what 
have you brought all those stones here for?” 
‘Why, they are only to hold the leaves on,” I 
said, ‘cause it’s blowing.” 

Then I picked out the stones, and I was afraid 
I had spilled some of the berries, ‘cause the 
leaves were ’way down near the bottom of the 
pail. But I pulled them off, and, O dear! there 
wasn’t anything there but just dirt and straw- 
berry jam. 

Mother said, ‘Never mind! these will be ever 
so nice with cream and sugar on, and you shall 
have the largest dish; and then she took one 
and put it in her mouth; but she made a bad 
face when she swallowed it. 

Then I took one, and it was bitter and bur- 
docky, and Sis begun to laugh, and I guess 
things don’t happen so nice out 0’ stories as they 
do in ’em. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Good-night. I guess I sha’n’t care so much 
to-morrow. CHARL, 


——_-—_<@e— ———— 
For the Companion. 


PELL’S IRONING-DAY. : 

“Ts it ironing-day to-day, Bridget?” asked lit- 
tle Pell Packard, thrusting his curly head into 
the kitchen door. 
Seven mornings in the week, one morning 
right after the other, was Pell’s rosy face thrust 
into that kitchen door with the self-same ques- 
tion. 
He would perhaps sit meekly on the kitchen 
stairs, with a dandelion or a clover for a peace- 
offering; and, stretching it out to Bridget, as she 
at last came up with mop and pail, would whis- 
per, ““Maybe, Bridget Finnigins, this isn’t iron- 
ing-day?”’ 
“Maybe it isn’t, thin,’? would perhaps be the 
only answer Pell and the dandelion would re- 
ceive. 
Monday, after one furtive peep, he would trot 








tries grow thick in the grass, and this little | 
boy sat right down in the grass, and made his 


straw hat look like a great big daisy, and picked, 
and picked, and picked, and picked, till he had 
his pail all full. 

Then he said to himself, “I know what Pll do. 


rll surprise mother, and make her think I have | lower stairs. 


hothing but leaves.” 
So then he got some nice, cool leaves, and 


spread them all over the big red berries, and | chief’s on the table. How important was Pell | 


went home, 


away briskly from the whirling clouds of steam, 
and the fearful rubbing and scrubbing of Bridget 
| at the wash-tub. 
| But Tuesday he would give a wild scream of 
| delight to hear the thump of Bridget’s iron mak- 
| ing music for him as he ran merrily down the 


tered an unmusical “Umph! 


ma. 
so. ‘Less you want me to stop and iron your 
nice stockings. 


tion. 
“It is so nice, Bridget, to be useful!’’ Pell, 
smiled up into Bridget’s face for approval. But | 


Bridget, eyeing askance Pell’s ironing, only mut- 


43 
“Well, 'm going to show these to my mam- 
She thinks ’'m very useful; yes, she thinks 
» 


Bridget gave a little smothered shriek, and 


| snatched at her ragged, shapeless stockings, ly- | 
ing on the table before her. 


So Pell gathered up his ironing in his apron, 


| and ran away for the word of praise that awaited 
him elsewhere. 
- | very good to be useful!”’ 


“Yes, my dear little boy, it is 
Evsiz GORHAM. 


+> 





For the Companion. 


YOUTH AND OLD AGE, 
A MAGIC PICTURE. 





The two old friends together meet, 
Advancing slow, with faltering feet. 
Across each mind there flashes, fleet, 

A vision of the bygones sweet, 

When they in blushing youth did meet. 


when in the youthful garb of “long ago.”’—Eb.] 


a. 





For the Companion. 


Down amongst the meadow grass, 
Searching it all over, 

Blue-eyed Lill and laughing Sue 
Hunting four-leaved clover, 

Clover white and clover red 
Scents the meadow over, 

As two heads bob up and down, 
Hunting four-leaved clover. 


Buttereups grow yellow bright; 
“Ha! get down, old Rover; 
What are you out here for, sir? 

Hunting four-leaved clover?” 


Gypsy hats both trimmed with blue 
Yellow heads doth cover; 

As they play at hide and seek, 
Hunting four-leaved clover. 


Merry faces shining bright, 
Laughter running over; 
Happy shouts proclaim delight; 
They’ve found a four-leaved clover. 
NELLIE. 


+ ther I have indeed, as his present proves. 


[On each side of the tree, in the centre of the pict- 
ure, may be seen the figures of the two old folks, 


HUNTING FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 
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But L am not doing well in denying you the news, 
‘ather bought me a pair of bracelets with ornamen- 

tal chasing—the richest. I keep them locked up, of 
course, till Arehy and you come home. Oa kind fa- 
The opal 
my ring held is lost beyond hope. Can you get an- 
other? How do you like travel, my brother? 

Black Jack has gone back South; so you cannot 
call him a hog any more, Clarence. Jimmy is learn- 
ing to play the piccola. Custard pie for supper! If 
you were only here. Our hired hand has just 
brought a tiny ewe lamb to the house—as black as 
jet. Supper! The cook is, I fancy, pressed for 
time, so I’ll finish hereafter, GERTIE. 


2. 
PICTORIAL DIAMOND. 





EASTON, 
3. 
SQUARE WORD. 
(This is rather more diffieult than usual, though each 
word is found in Webster.) 
First, a bird of Brazil; 
Newt, the point, if you will, 
Where a branch joins the tree, may be found; 
A coin, is my third, 
(In India, I’ve heard ;) 
For my jourth, add to these 
Some Mexican trees 
Which in Caoutchoue are said to abound, 


4. 
HIDDEN PROVERB, 





fOne word of the proverb is in each line, in their proper 
order.) 
Wilt thou go where wisdom’s teachings 
May be found to guide thy ways? 
Where the busy bee speaks knowledge, 
And e’en the ant a truth conveys? 


Canst thou read their wondrous meanings ? 
If a sluggard, or a fool, 

Then thou canst not well consider 
Wisdom, and her precious rule. 


But the ways of God’s creation, 
Thou should’st ever watch and heed 
Let them be thy closest study, 
If thou would’st be wise indeed. 
BELMORE, 





Fifteen geometrical terms. LL. G. 





Conundrums. 


When does the captain of a steamer become a 
medical man? When he’s docked her. 

What is that which has three feet but no legs, is 
all body but no limbs, has no toes on its feet, no 
head, moves a great deal and never uses its feet for 
that purpose, has one foot at each end and the other 
in the centre of its body? This is a queer creature 








| 











| This is ironing-day!’’ There was his little 


| iron on the stove, and his little roll of handker- 


|on Tuesdays! 


Then his mother said, “O, my! what did you | felt of use in the world. Bridget, he was quite 
bring all those old leaves for? Go and throw sure, could never manage her ironing without 


them right away!” 


| his assistance. 


So imagine his small plaid stock- | 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
| 

| i 

| TWENTY-FOUR BURIED TREES. 


| will give Ma pleasure indeed; and as quick as pe 
' can write an answer you shall have it. I will ow 
| up I neglected you this time, but hereafter, if I ge 
, any more letters, though busy as a bee, cheerfull 
will I throw any work aside, aud reply promptly. 





DEAR CLARENCE,—Dare I write to you at this 
| late date? If I receive a cordial reply to this, it 
Those were the days when he} : 


in some respects, and is very popular among the la- 
dies and some men. It never walks out, but goes 
with one foot where its head might be, dragging the 
other foot behind. These feet have nails, but no 
toes, no heels and no bones in the foot? A yard 
measure, 
| What is the difference between a chattering lover 
and a pedestrian journey? One is a talking wooer, 
and the other a walking tour. 

Why is a highwayman like a grocer who gives 
false measure? Both of them lie in weight. 

When is a clock on the stairs dangerous? When 
it runs down. 

Who is the first boy mentioned in the Bible? 
Chap 1. 

Why are a pin and a poker likeablind man? Be- 
cause they have no eyes. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Horse-chest-nut. 

2. Bust, dust, fust, gust, just, lust, must, rust. 

3. Soup, peas, tea, toast, fish, potato, pork, bread, 
beans, ham, veal, tripe, peach, apple, pear, grape, 
cake, pickles, pie, candy. 

4. Lighthouse—from which word you can form— 
log, lotus, hut, hotel, sloe, hilt, shoe, lute, sloth, 
sole, hose. 

n{ 5. Gertrude, get ruder. Sarah,arash. Caroline, 
n/{realcoin. Eleanor, one peal. 
t 6. A kite, 
y, 7. Canton, seton, button, cotton, 
| 8. A courtesy. 
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HEROIC SELF-CONTROL, 

A story told by the London /vilder illustrates the 
power of that self-control which is one of the ele- 
A Belgian slater, named M, A, 
Karis, was helping a fellow-workman to fix a light- 


ments of manliness. 


ning-rod on the summit of a church steeple, seventy 
feet from the ground. The companion while at 
work, standing on Karis’ shoulders, accidentally 
spilled molten lead on the forearm of his supporting 
but the slightest 
movement on the part of Karis to shake off the burn- 
ing lead might throw his companion into the street. 
He remained motionless, while the lead 
way through the flesh to the bone. 


co-laborer, The pain was intense, 


burned its 


Such a man the Romans would have called virtus, | 


by which they expressed the sum of manly excellen- 
cies, such as courage, strength, woh and capacity. 
The heroic act of endurance illustrates the apostle’s 
meaning when he bade the Ephesian Christians after 
“having done all, fo sfand.”” It is this moral quality 
which should be cullivated in these days, when so 
many men are reported to have fallen from want of 
self-control, 
————— 
BASUFUL NEWSBOY,. 

To sell newspapers is an art. It requires strong | 
lungs and a taking advertising. The Boston 
Globe tells an amusing story of the way in which a 
gentleman gave a bashful newsboy a practical lesson 
in selling his papers: 


style of 


An amusing 
the Boston aud New York express train while halt- 
ing in Springticld, which is worthy of record, Al- 
most im:inediately after the train stopped, a very 
small and almost voiceless newsboy entered one of 
the cars, and, walking back and forth from end to | 
end of the carriage, murmured something about the 
Springlicld Union, a single copy of whic lv he carried 
under one arm, and would doubtless have been glad 
to sell. 





The boy’s idiotic apathy, and consequent ill sue- | 


cess in trade, attracted the attention of a nervous- 
looking gentleman among the Neav York passengers, 
who, after observing thing rs for a few moments, 
jumpe d from his seat and cried out,— 

“Sco here, boy, let me show you how to sell news- 
papers!” 

natching the paper from under the urchin’s arm, 
and placing it beneath his own, he commenced pac- 
ing slowly the length of the car, shouting loudly 
enough to be heard se several blocks away, “Spr-r-r- 
ing-g-g-g-fie ‘ld Union! Double sheet! Terrible fire 
in Philadelphia- Suicide of Bam Sowless and 
Arles Chancis Fradams! The Centennial building 
in ashes! 
to cinders! Four lingths of linen hose 
Spr-r-r-r-r!"") And his further exclamations were 
lost amid the uproarious merriment of other passen- 
gers, and the yells of the little news-peddler, who 
had found his voice, and was tugging at the gentle- 
man’s coat-tails in vain endeavor to recover his pa- 
per, 23 the train was by this time moving from the 
station. 












a 
WASN’T WHAT SHE MEANT, 
The cross-purpose play of question and answer, 
when two talkers are thinking of entirely different 
things, rarely fails to be amusing. 


A young and respectably-dressed female presented 
herself at an E uglish registry court recently, for the 
purpose, as was supposed, of giving notice of herin- 
tended marriage. After st; nding in the office for 
some time, apparently hesitating what to say, one of 
the clerks, accustomed to the stereotyped questions 
usually put on these occasions, inquired,— 

“What's your name?” to which she gave 
necessary reply. 

The next interrogation was, “Where's your resi- 
dence?” the damsel replying,— 

“Framwellgate Moor.’ 

Next came a poser: “Whatis your age?” 
the blushing maiden demurred to answer, but, on 
being infor ied that it was nec ssary, she at length | 
answered, with a tell-tale face,— 

AW: not yet twenty-two.’ 








the 





which 






The clerk still more surprised the reluctant young | 


woman by inquiring,— 
“What's the man’s name?” 
The question fairly took away her breath. 
covered, however, she replied,— 
*What man?” 


led that all subscribers to newspa- | 


incident occurred Saturday on board | 


Dom Pedro and President Grant reduced | 
busted! | 


Having | 





The clerk dropped his pen, and, jumping from his | 
stool, asked,— 

“Whiat’s the use of your making a fool of me? 
How can I know who you are going to marry unless 
you give me the man’s name?” 

The girl (still more surprised)—“Lor’, sir, aw’s not 
gan to be married; aw hev no young man; aw want 
asituation. Isu’t this the register office for servants 
getting places?” 

—_--- 2 


COLLECTING A MILLION OF STAMPS, 

A number of stories have been published to the 
effect that some boy or girl had undertaken to col- 
lect one ‘million defaced postage stamps. Usually 
these stories are discredited, but the New York cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune vouches for the 
correctness of this one: 


Some time ago a young girl, a pupil in an up-town 
Sunday school, over which one of our dry-goods 
princes presides as superintendent, received a prom- 
ise from a wealthy gentleman, a patron of the school, 
that if she succeeded by June ist in collecting one | 
million postage stamps, he would settle an annuity | 
upon her sflicient to support her for life. She 
communicates this extraordinary promise to the 
aforesaid superintendent, who told her to get it in 
writing. She obtained the written promise, and now | 
the superintendent is assisting her to procure the 
requisite number to obtain the annuity. He has al- 
ready interested such firms as II. 3. Claflin & Co., 
Peake, Opdycke & Co., Keane & Frayne, the Home 
Insurance Company, and others who receive a large 
number of letters, and already she has on hand 
nearly four hundred thousand old st: unps. She has | 








| received over twenty thousand from Claflin alone. 


—-e_—__— 


WELL HIDDEN, 

A lady of Whitehall, N. Y.,so well hid herself | 
that she came near not 
world. The Times of that place thus tells the inci- 
dent: | 


A lady of this place was quietly sitting at her sew- | 
ing one day last week, when she observed a neigh- 
bor approaching the house whom she did not care 
see. She quickly dropped her work and stepped into 
n closet, so as not to be “at home” to her caller. | 
The closet door closed with a spring, and imprisoned 
the lady. The caller, finding the lady absent, did 
not stop, but when the lady tried to open the door, 
she discovered, alas! that she was a prisoner. The 
lady realized that she was consuming the air very 
fast, yet she was powerless to release herself from 
her prison. She remained in the closet about four 
hours, and when her husband returned home at 
supper-time, he missed his wife, but thought noth- 
ing about it. Having occasion to look into the clos- 
et, he discovered his wife lying insensible on the 
floor. He quickly drew her inanimate form out, 
when the air revived her, and thus prevented what 
a few hours longer might have proved asad catas- 
trophe, 

| cncsennenisieijpoenesnnennas 


THE FAITHFUL CAT. 
A newspaper of Virginia City, Nevada, is respon- 
sible for this cat story: 








Previous to the big fire which occurred in this city 
on the 26th of October, when half the city was laid in 
ashes, there was a cat in the family of Judge Rising 
that attached itself to one of his little girls. The cat 
followed the child everywhere, and never failed to 
be on hand at the time the family were taking their 
meals, when it always took its place on the child’s 
lap. After the fire, when the residence of the judge 
}and all the buildings in that part of the town were 
destroyed, the judge sent his family to California, 
where they rem: ruined all winter. About a week ago | 
the family returned and took a house on the same 
strect where they formerly resided, when, much to 
the surprise of all, as the y were collected for their 
first meal, the cat, which they had last seen some 
months before, at the time of the big fire, came into 
the house and jumped into the lap Of the little girl 
that had been its friend, the same as though there 
| had been no interruption in the frienship be tween the 
| two. All seemed to be well unde auteed between the 

child and cat, but the judge says the little scene 
| caused the hair to stand erect on his head. 





sania 
| FLOATING, 

These plain directions from the Sanitarian, if re- 
membered, may save the life of one who falls into 
deep water, even if he has not learned to swim: 


Men are drowned by raising their arms above 
water, the unbuoyed weight of which depresses the 
head. Other animals have neither notion nor ability 
to act in a similar manner, and therefore swim nat- 
urally. When aman falls into deep water, he will 
rise to the surface, and will continue there if he 
does not elevate his hands. If he moves his hands 
under water, in any way he pleases, his head will 
rise so high as to give him free liberty to breathe; 
and if he will use his legs, as in the act of w alking 
(or rather walking up stairs), his shoulders will rise | 
above the water, so that he may use the less exertion 
| with his hands, or apply them to other purposes. | 








A CHILD’S MORNING PRAYER 
Some one asks why there is not a morning prayer 
for children corresponding to the evening petition, | 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” The New York 
World replies that there is such a petition, and thie} 
is it: 


oe |. 
| 
) 
| 
| 





“Now I wake and see the light, 
| *Tis God has kept me all the night. 
To Him I lift my voice and pray 
That He will keep me all the day.” 
a an 


A CHINAMAN’s teeth began to chatter over wal 
ice cream. He buttoned up his jacket and sw al- | 
lowed another mouthful. That’ settled it. He | 
jumped up from the table and started to where the 
sun could shine on him, exclaiming, “Whoopee! 
Plenty cold grub! No cookee nuff! Fleeze belly | 
all same like ice wagon.” 





| 


“Sure, Maria and me was discushin’ 

s on the pitcher over the 
Br idget, “those are 

“Och, thin the both 


BRIDGET: 
over wh: At w: is thim thins 
mantel.’ Mistress: Why, 
Raphael's angels.” Bridget: 
us wuz wrong. 

said they wuz buts.’ 








Be 
| “FINE CANE you've got,” said Crabapple to Shaw- 
neybaum. ‘Yeas, sir said Shawneybaunm; 
brought it from Hengland.” 
is it?’ said Crabapple. “Well, sir, it looks like 
’azel or *ickory, or you might take it for a helm ora 
| hoak, but, hafter hall, it’s honly a hash,” 





being found alive in this) A A 


| ure, 


f | GEO. D. BURTON, New Ipswich, N. H 


I said 7" oe “=| DRATT'S ASTRAL OIL 


c OMPAN NION. | 


THE SUCCESSFUL PHYSICIAN, 

There is probably no man to whom the community owe 
s0 much as to the honest, fair-spoken physician, who does 
his actual duty both to himself and to his patients, 
Really skilful physicians are not so numerous that their 
Virtues need no mention, and hence the advertisement of 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, may well claim the reader’s 
attention. Dr. Pierce isa type of a class of men who ob- 
tain success by careful and well-directed effort, not at- 
tempting too much or creating false ideas as to ability. 
The only reliable physician in these days of complicated 
disorders and high-pressure living is the “Specialist,” the 
man who understands his own branch of the business. 
Such in his line is Dr. Pierce. For the benefit of his read- 
ers he has written a “Common Sense Medical Adviser,” 
which is well worth reading by those who need such a 
work. With strict business honor, high professional skill, 
reasonable fees, and a large corps of competent assistants, 
Dr. Pierce will doubtless make his name familiar as 
“household words.” Com. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 
Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 


Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 
Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
Com. 


Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. 





BuRNET?’s COLOGNE—in cork and glass stoppers—pre- 
pared from the purest and best materials—unrivalled in 
richness and delicacy of perfume. Com. 





CENTENNIAL | CURIOSITY. 
first drait of Declaration of Independence. Jeffer- 
son *s handiriting. Elegantly bound. Only 25 cents each. 
. Hl. ‘TOWNSEND, 146 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
I IG PAY to sell our Ruspper Printinc STamps. 
terms free. TAYLOR & CO., Cleveland, 0. 22—4t 


‘AGENTS 2 25 elegant Chromos, mounted, 9x11, $1. 
NATIONAL CuRoMO Co., P hiladelphia, Pa 


Fac-Similie of 














| per day at home. Samples worth $1, 
$5 to $21 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Ontfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO, Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 


DE A ‘NESS Relieves. No _ medicine. Book 
: 3. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 

M4! AIL 35 cts, to-d oH. S. DATE, 989 Van Buren 
, Chicago, and receive, post- -free, 500 small, beau- 

iifuny pF Ne assorted Pictures for home amusement. 


FREE, A Pearl Card Case to all C: 


nial Card (new thing . 
’ Dason, New Bedford, Mass 









ird Agents. Centen- 
Samples for siamp. H. 
19—jteow 
VISITING C ARDS : in splendid ec: ane for 25 cts. 
of a for 3centstamp. 8S. E, ms SS & CO., 
Cainpello, Mass. 


ne DEAF MUTES. A cony of Whipple’s 
Home Fema Journal, FREE, Z.C. iy HIP- 
PLE, Mystie River, C —25t 


LADI E _ortown, Addre 


22-4t ELLIS MAN’FG CO., Ww altham, Mass. 


VISITING CARDS, 10 varieties, in . splendid 
°. e, for 25 cts. 9 samples for ste 1 Agents 
wi os B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 22—5t 
DECALCOMANIE ! J 250 nice pictures for 2 cets., full 

sheets, conntaining 100 to 800 
pictures, 35 cts. Send stamp for price list to A. W. LocKE, 
% E. Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 25—2teow 


UBBER PRINTING STAMP 
Agents make big pay with them, Send stamp for terms, 
ston Stamp Works, 201 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. 


ISITING CARDS. 50 Samples of tinted Bristol, 
Plaid, White Bristol and Granite Visiting Cards, your 
name neatly printed upon them in pretty style types, for 
20 cents sents wanted. GEO. F. BIGELOW, 
Lock Box 13. Holbrook, Mass. 


25 FANCY CARDS, 7 STYLES, with name, 10 
#2 cents; or 30 Bon-Ton or Centennial Cards, with 
name, 20 cents; or 25 Repp, Damask or Snowflake Cards, 
with name, 20 cents. Outfit, 10 cents. 20 Scroll, 10 cents, 
postpaid. J. B. HU STED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. Y. 


Permanently Cured 
without Knife, Caustics or Pain. 
Drs. Brown & StTopparp, 
8W. 14th Street, New ort. 


_ Pamphlet and Testimonials Free. 


Can make 85a day in aioe n city 




















NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY UFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. 









rn 


It will do the work 0 
$ s. $273; 6x9. $37 
NTING OF PICK 
PLETE FOR 85. St: up 
for eats ilogue to CURLIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St. m 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51- 















AGENTS 50 subscribers daily. Best literary paper. 
Only $! 08 year. “Three $10 chromos free. 
MU "NYON «& SVoy ubs., Phil: adelphia, Pa, 


Clear and Transparent. 
ass Lal aris |: SIX COLORS. Your Nameeicgantly 
e printed in GOLD on 1 dozen for 15 cts. y 





, 


2dozen 25 cts. 50 Acquaintance and Leap Year Cards, 5 
styles for 15 cts., 100 for 25cte. A nobby CARD CASE with 
Chromo for P45 ts. ‘end ¢ Seen tstamp (not postal card) for new 
— »sue of Nov s. AGENTS WANTED! Outfit 25 cts. 
JOHN L. DeHUFF, Woburn, Mass. 
Stylish Visiting Cards, with your name neatly 
printed, for 25 ets. Descriptive Catalogue of 150 
agen ts 
25 cts. 





styles add 10 ele ant samples, including Moire An- 
tique, Embossed, &c., for 3c. stamp. We have 70 
styles of Emblematical Cards, samples Ic. each. 
wanted. Large commissions. Complete outfit for 
"RENCH & ROU NDY, Brockton, Mass. 


Watches to Agents who will sell 
our Centennial Stationery Pack- 
age. It contains 15 sheets Paper, 
15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen- 
holder, Pencil, Patent Yard Meas- 


ure, anda piece of Jewelry. Single package, with a pair 
of Sleeve Buttons, post- paid, 25 cents. Cireulars free. 
_15—S2t_ M. MIKOLAS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents for the best selling Prize 
Package in the world. It con- 
® tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 


| opes, AN Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, patent Yard Meas- 
and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, with prize, 
——-* Cc = ae free. 

RIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 


a — name printed on 25 transparent 

cards for 25 cents. Each card contains 

® ascene. Nobby. Agents wanted. Full 

| Outfits and ali particulars for 10 cts.; 30 samples. —_—— 

















«J | Manufactured expressly to displace the use of highly vol- 
“What kind of wood | atile and dangerous oils. 


JUNE 22, 1876, 


BOOKS FOR LADIES, 


UIDE TO NEEDLE WORK, plain and fancy, : 

bracing instructions for cutting and making une 
clothing, and in embroidery and Berlin work. Ilustr: ated 
with 167 engrav ings. Price 50 cents. 

LADY’s BOOK OF CROCHET AND wah co 
tains several hundred new formulas in these em; 
Price 50 cents. For sale, at retail, by all d 
and trimmings. At wholesale by E. 8 
ton, AMERICAN News Co., New York, or n 
receipt of price, by J. HENRY SyMonDs, 68 Devon: 
Boston. 


TOOLS 















Bos. 


~ ete. Large st ¥ variety for Ay 
and MECHANICS at tATECRS 
A. J. WILKINSON & Co,, 





22—8t 1 84 W ashington St., Bost: m, 
FIREWORKS, seieeyioae nes fox 8 
































Fruits, 
wild Animals, 















lustrated. Price RT receipt of 
HAPPY HOU 0.1 Cha umbe ers § 
AGEN ‘TS W le 
free by mail, with terms to clear fr m 
able as flour. Rudess iH. B. WHITE & Co., Newa rk, NJ, 
all new and popular, for only 25¢. Numbers o1 
now ready. For 50¢. you receive sheet music w 0%), 
of 1776, National Emblems, ete., for 2 
300 Decalcomanie for 25 cts., sean Flowers, 
lildrens’ Portraits, Chinese and Comic Figures. 
PHELPS BROS. & C 
YOUR NAME nes atly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards 
and sent post-paid, for 15 ¢.; 50¢ 
Plaid, 30c. Other styles : it like rates. Elegant Card Cases, 
land Ll5e ts. es uch. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass, 


make an Aquarium; Glass Blowing for Boys, et 
5,00 00 $10 per day. Two entirely new articles, 
24 pages of sheet music (4 vocal and 4 instrument: HI 
Address John F. Perry y & Co., 5 38 3 Ww: ashington St. 

4 Decalcomanie Pictures, large designs, —— aaa 

Wreaths, Birds, Butterflies, Chickens, 
"7 
125 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOTS, 

ite, 20 c.; 50 Seroll, 15 ¢.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 1 









and samples of 60 different gy ¢g 
sent with each new order. W. 
Kneeland Street, Boston, BD, 


Of the prettiest V isiting Cards you ever say 
and ten different samples, with your name 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any addr ess, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ 

C 





ERPRISE PRES 

cent FOUR SIZES. SES, 
SA CREAT SUCCES s# LH 

| SEND 2 STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE 

J.COOK % Co- MANUFACTURERS, 
WEST MERIDEN CT. 


YOUR NAM printed on OO GARDS 
for only 25 € ENTS; or, 40 in a Card-case for 35 ets.; 





rds for 25cts. Agents w “_ Samples 
and terms for stamp. Full outfit, 25 cts. E. B. Sovtn- 
worTH & Co., Broc kton, Mass 19—]3t 

Men “to travel and sell our 


WA ED goods tt DEALERS. No 
@ peddling from house to house, 


Eighty dollars a month, hotel and travelling expenses 
paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


100. ASSORTED CARDS, no twoalike, f 
for 40c. 25 for 25c. With Case, 5c. extra; C ne, 

san equal number of Snowtlake, 
g i: 1a Centennial, Repp. Plaid, Marble, Granite 
and Liristol. 25 Acquaintance Cards, 12 kinds, lic. We 


use larger cards, better stock, and print cards better than 
ticulars sent free 
oo 
iw Press_for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
Bn tin? B Bo rgb hav eat fun and make money fast at 
P 'y printing. Send two stamps for full eata- 





























st. Louis, Mo. 

















any other gee Py America. Agents wet ——- 
. Addres 
J.WORTIL & co. 
arger sizes for larger work. 
logue of Ton type, etc.,to the Manufacturers, 
e sse® EY & CO.. Meriden, Conn, 


13 kinds, 6c. ._U. S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N —10t 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
YOUR NAME ct. stamp; on 50 Assor 


A MONTH.— Agents wanted everywhere 
$250 Business honorable mae Riek class, Par- 
~ GYCELSIoR —__ “Lowest Priced and BEST.” ' 
Do Your Own Printing! 
ng nd increase trade. 
profit j in Amate r Printing. 
neatly printed on 40 fine Beit 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 ct 
(notwoalike) 30e. 20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 st 
Agents’ outfit, 25 ets. CLINTON Bros., Clinton iville, Ct. 





“TO TRANSFER PATTERNS — 


for Sorrento Carving, use the Improved Impression Paper. 
four colors in one enve lope with direction, sent post- —_ 
for 25cts. GEO. H. RICH & CO., Lynn, Mass. 21—5t 


Bristol Visit ing Cards, with yout 
nume jinely prinkd, sent for 2c. Ysam- 
pls of CHRONO, Snowflake Damask, 
Glass, etc., with pices, sent for3c. stamp. 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 
wanted. A. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


~ Graefenberg Vegetable Pills — 
Act gently, rewoving disturbing” causes without leaving 
the system in an unhe althy condition. : 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing comp ilaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. oe by all Drugg ists. Send for Almanac. 
4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMP ANY, 56 Reade, St. N.Y. 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years 
exnerience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
N treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin_Dis- 
eases, etc., etc., will be sent by mail free of 
charge to any one "send- ing their address to 
‘ITCH & SON Broadway, New 

















York. %~ The standard receipts in this 0 

book are worth hundreds of dollars to any os 

person with a family. 18—S2t_ 
~NEW STYLE PIAMOND “VISITING 


50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. You have never seen 
anything like them. S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 21—]3tp 


KIDNe st” sic INE 
a’ Ne Y MEDIC! 

yr ft 

ine TKidneye, E ladder and Urinary Or- 

Hunt's Remedy is purely vegeta le and 

oa di expre: y for the above diseases. It has 

cared thousands. bottle warranted. Send to W. 


E. Clarke, Providen .I., for illustrated pamphlet. 
If your druggist don't have it, he will order it for you. 


Mixed Cards, snowflake, ‘plaid, etc., post- -paid, 
in splendid card case, 25 cts. Agents Outfit for 
green stamp. F.8. LOLMAN, Brockton, Mass. 

















|, CHAS. PRATT & CO., 


9~15t NEW YORK. 


‘and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless; nop me 
Send stamp for particulars. 

ton, 187 Washington St.. Rares ’, TT. 
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